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PAUL ROBESON IN OTHELLO 


The American Negro actor plays Shakespeare's 
Moor in Maurice Browne’s London production. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


The Savants’ Theatre—Claudel’s 
Opera—Summer Theatres—The 
Cleveland Playhouse 


HEATRE ARTS is happy to 

announce that a dozen of the 

most distinguished artists in 
England—poets, novelists, painters— 
are contributing to the magazine a 
series of articles, each under the title 
I Look at the Theatre. The list in- 
cludes J. B. Priestly, Compton Mac- 
kenzie, Rose Macaulay, Middleton 
Murray, C. R. W. Nevinson—the paint- 
er—Naomi Mitchison, Edmund Blun- 
den, Ellen Wilkinson, Paul Nash and 
others. No one can boast that he 
knows with certainty “what the public 
wants.” By the word public users of 
the phrase have generally meant the 
audience of the unintelligent, said to be 
vaster by far than any other. That 
there is a public intelligent and sensi- 
tive, and large enough to make worthy 
theatrical productions highly profitable 
commercially, seems to have _ been 
proved of late by the successes of The 
Green Pastures, Lysistrata, Othello (in 
London) and other plays of permanent 
value. Representative of that audience 
are these artists whose opinions and 
ideas of the theatre are to appear in 
THEATRE ARTS. Their articles may 
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Italian Canonization Festival 


Old print. 


The Lord Chamberlain, official censor 
of the drama in England, has banned 
presentation in London of Marc Con- 
nelly’s The Green Pastures, Pulitzer 
prize play for 1929-30. This fact 
seems ironic enough when it is re- 
called that English drama began in 
simple, reverent miracle plays not un- 
like this one and containing many of 
the same characters. 


England is not the only country 
harassed by censorship, however. 
The Hungarian ministry has for- 
bidden the performance in Vienna of 
Walter Hasenclever’s Marriages Are 
Made in Heaven on the grounds 
that the play is blasphemous. Never- 
theless, Vienna has been having an 
interesting season which has included 
performances of Hoffmannsthal’s 
Ocdipus, Burgtheater; The Dreyfus 
Affair, Deutsches Volkstheater; and 
Roar China, New Vienna Theatre. 
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Hell’s Angels may have startled the 
world weeks before this issue comes 
from the press. It may still be in the 
process of startling, or it may have 
come into its own and left the world 
of the film and its followers as un- 
startled as before. In any case this 
news note, copied from one of New 
York’s most distinguished journals, 
will still be interesting for its 
story of mind and manners of 
Hollywood. It is headed “Howard 
Hughes’ Costly Film.” It says that, 
“Undoubtedly the man of the mo- 


ment in Hollywood is Howard 
Hughes, whose $4,000,000 Hell’s 
Angels is slated for its world 


premiére within a week. This young 
producer, who has been steadily at 
work on his war epic for upward of 
three years, regardless of expense, de- 
lay or disaster, has determined on a 
premiére which he expects will startle 
the motion picture colony to its very 
depths. Sid Grauman has been en- 
trusted with the grand opening, and 
he has made plans for a most gala 
affair. Eleven dollars a seat is being 
asked for this premiére, a scale of 
prices that only New York has hither- 
to indulged in, and the surrounding 
sky is to be kept alive with a fleet of 
planes charged to the gunwales with 
colored bombs. No one, save Mr. 
Hughes and a trusty henchman or two, 
has seen Hell’s Angels in its entirety 
and utmost secrecy and _ suspense 
prevail. During recent midnight pre- 
views at the Chinese Theatre, Mr. 
Hughes has sat in lonely state as his 
costly film has been unfolded to him. 
Hand torches have sprayed the dark 
recesses between the aisles in order 
that no ‘peeping Tom’ may carry ad- 
vance reports to a waiting world.” 
& 

The Board of Education of the City 
of Detroit recently passed unani- 
mously a resolution in support of the 
Detroit Civic Theatre directed by 
Jessie Bonstelle. Among the clauses 
of the resolution was the following 
statement: ‘Whereas: investigations 
show that less than 10% of children 
of school age have seen living actors 
upon an actual stage.” 
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cast a light on “what the public wants” ; 
the public that has no sympathy with 


the vulgarity which, a few producers 
have assured us, the masses cry for. 
There is surely some producer some- 
where who has a free and vigorous imag- 
ination, and who may be interested in 
knowing what that public really wants. 





Columbus petitions Claudel to be allowed 
to visit America. (Berlin Tageblatt.) 
AUL CLAUDEL, whatever his 
great service to the cause of inter- 
national politics, will always remain to 
theatre people an ambassador to the 
world’s theatre. His Tidings Brought 
to Mary has been played all over the 
world. The Hostage is only a little less 
well known. This year he comes to the 
stage with a new work, a grand opera 
for which he has done the book to a 
musical score by Darius Milhaud. The 
work was first performed in Berlin at 
the Staatsoper unter den Linden under 
the direction of Franz Ludwig Hoerth. 
Although the critics are not enthusiastic 
about either the book or the music the 
production attracted unusual attention. 
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HE woods are full of summer 

theatres this year, with new ones 
continually being added to the list. At 
Stockbridge, F. Cowles Strickland and 
Alexander Kirkland are renewing their 
season, producing good plays, old and 
new, with players seasoned and in the 
making. The Wharf Players at Prov- 
incetown go on again as they have for 
years. Walter Hartwig brings his Man- 
hattan Theatre Colony from Peterboro 
to a bigger and better theatre at Bris- 
tol, Connecticut. Leighton Rollins con- 
tinues the Surry Playhouse in Maine. 
Alfred Lovejoy, formerly of Seattle, 
now of the Cambridge School of the 
Drama, inaugurates a new theatre at the 
Westchester Civic Center. Someone is 
building a new Playhouse for the ex- 
perimental group at Millwood under the 
direction of Arthur Sircom. At Skow- 
hegan, Maine; at Southampton; at 
Woodstock, and so on and on, the groups 
grow. Many of them will act as try-out 
agencies for professional producers. 
Most of them will have a series of 
worthwhile plays in repertory. Many 
of them will help to pay their expenses 
and to build up their future companies 
by having schools or players’ workshops, 
of one kind or another, associated with 
them. New York is not the only section 
in which these summer theatres are lo- 
cated. As far west as Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Robert Henderson has for 
seasons headed a professional company 
and has this year inaugurated what he 
hopes to make an annual festival. Mar- 
garet Anglin as Antigone was the guest 
star for his opening production. 
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Shakespeare enthusiasts are rejoicing 
over Henry Clay Folger’s bequest of 
approximately ten million dollars for 
building and maintenance at Wash- 
ington, D. C. of the Folger Shake- 
speare Memorial to house the donor’s 
famous collection of Shakespeareana. 
* 
It is said that Bernard Shaw has 
completed a new war play. The war 
of which he writes, however, is dated 
A. D. 2030. The second act is said 
to show a battle as fought at that date. 
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Bobby Clark in Strike Up the Band 


Vassily Kouchita, former director of 
the Georgian National Theatre in 
Tiflis and later collaborator in Paris 
with Gemier and Pitoieff, has been 
engaged by the American Laboratory 
Theatre as guest director for the 
summer season at Byrdcliffe Theatre 
in Woodstock, New York. 
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According to the London Observer, 
George Moore has completed a new 
play The Passing of the Essenes 
founded upon an incident in the 
Brook Kerith. Jesus, Paul and 
Timothy are among the characters. 
The play will be produced privately 
at the Arts Theatre group in London 
where it will be free from the de- 
predations of the censor. 
& 
J. Ajalbert, most Freach of French- 
men, has published a new edition of 
his novel La Tournee which gives, 
under a thin cover, a fairly good 
record of the old days at the Théatre 
Libre, its founders and players. In 
the dedication to Antoine the author 
says, “In memory of a time when 
Paris, from Montmartre to Mont- 
parnasse, was still for the Parisians 
and the French.” Maurice Martin 
Du Gard, in Les Nouvelles Liter- 
aires, says it is easy to discover An- 
toine under the name of Vernal; in 
Jacques Remy, Brieux; Frédy Des- 
rozes, Suzanne Despres, and so on. 
Among the characters of the book he 
finds most of the players in Antoine’s 
distinguished company and, however 
romantic the record that has been 
made of them, he holds it a well 
worthwhile picture of one pioneer 
theatre that has made theatre history. 
7 

The Shakespeare summer festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon includes in_ its 
schedule another performance of 
Othello with Wilfred Walter as 
Othello and George Hayes as Iago 
and Miss Joyce Bland as Desdemona. 
The other plays of the schedule in- 
clude Twelfth Night, As You Like 
It, Much Ado About Nothing, Romeo 
and Juliet, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Julius Caesar, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Hamlet, The 
Tempest, King Richard II, and Mac- 
beth. And Gerald Lawrence, English 
actor, recently initiated a scheduled 
six-weeks series of Shakespeare perfor- 
mances at The Embassy, Swiss Cot- 
tage, with The Merchant of Venice. 
Other plays on this program included 
Twelfth Night and Hamlet. 
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VERY foreign magazine that 
touches the theatre in any way is 
full of Meierhold and his visit. 


Querschnitt publishes an analysis of 
Meierhold’s handling of masses by 
Franz Spielhagen which has been much 
recopied. “With Meierhold,” says 
Spielhagen, “it is like everything and 
everybody else that one meets in Russia. 
They are not as they are pictured in 
Europe. In Berlin Meierhold is sup- 
posed to be an improved Piscator, a 
purely technical director, a hater of 
form. Meierhold, however, defines 
himself as a fanatic about reality. He 
says: ‘If our theatre is not more inter- 
esting than the Soviet it has lost its 
reason for existence’.” 

“Suppose one sees Roar China,” con- 
tinues Spielhagen. ‘Technically the 
scene could not be simpler. The mass 
scenes are the greatest surprise of the 
evening. German directors take pains 
in the ensembles to create a simple 
unity on the stage, a likeness in ap- 
pearance, in movement, in_ speech. 
Meierhold creates a unified effect out 
of a heterogeneous variety. Every man 
in the mass bears his own image, his 
own individuality, without display, 
but arrestingly. Behind these many 
faces stands the compelling will of the 
director who creates a personality out 
of the hundreds of separate human 
beings, a personality actuated by the 
same political or social idea. In this 
mass there are no two people alike. 
The evidences of their everyday life 
remain in them. Their unity is a spirit- 
ual one. That is Meierhold’s secret.” 
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HAMLET AT THE OLD VIC 


Hamlet and Ophelia (played by John Gielgud and Adele 
Dixon) in this season’s “Old Vic” production. This photo- 
graph, made by a process known only to the photographer, 
Armand Console, was taken from the auditorium during the 
performance of the play. 





THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


HE New York Times, counting up 

the season’s failures and successes 
in the theatre, invited letters from some 
of the larger theatre centres through 
the country including Cleveland, and 
the answering report speaks of the 
Cleveland Playhouse, its varied and suc- 
cessful productions, its increasing audi- 
ence, et cetera, as pacemaker for the 
city. Now that the Playhouse has 
grown into a complete modern theatre, 
with a large stage, an experimental stage 
and a tiny proscenium for marionettes, 
and because it can pay actors out of its 
income, can hold a subscription audience 
for a repertory which the director 
chooses, can afford to pay high royalties 
for good plays, it is rendered the doubt- 
ful honor of brotherhood by producers, 
play brokers, et cetera. The truth is that 
there never was a more completely 
amateur theatre than the Cleveland 
Playhouse unless it was the Moscow 
Art Theatre. There were never actors 
more entirely amateur in their approach 
than the Clevelanders, however profes- 
sional in their training. Frederick Mc- 
Connell, the director, has had not one 
but dozens of offers for work in the New 
York trade theatre. So far, he has 
scorned them. But if he ever should 
produce for Al Wood with Jed Harris 
as stage manager, he would still be an 
amateur. And to know what that means 
is to study and understand the record of 
the Cleveland Playhouse from its first 
days in a packing box, and also to know 
that some day we will again divide the 
theatre not into professional and ama- 
teur but into amateur and trade. 
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The first Soviet Union Olympiad of 
the Theatre will be held in Moscow 
this summer. It is expected that 
over a thousand artists, representing 
the various state theatres of Russia, 
the cinema, music and the ballet will 
be represented. Fourteen of the larg- 
est nationalities composing the Soviet 
union are already scheduled. A spe- 
cial feature of the Olympiad will be 
the recording of the productions and 
demonstrations by tone films. These 
will then be made the basis of theatre 
archives, organized by the theatrical 
section of the Communist Academy 
to pass on to the future the speech, 
movement and gesture of the greatest 
actors and directors of this age and 
the best moments of the best plays. 

* 
A plan to begin certain performances 
at seven o'clock one night a week 
during the New York theatre season 
has been worked out by Frank Gill- 
more, president of the Actors’ Equity 
Association. A number of producers 
including Lee Shubert and the Thea- 
tre Guild have already announced 
their intention of trying the plan in 
the autumn. Mr. Gillmore believes 
that adoption of this suggestion will 
accommodate the vast number of 
theatre goers who live in the suburbs 
by enabling them “to leave the thea- 
tre by nine-thirty o’clock, catch early 
trains and be in bed by eleven.” 

e 
The apparently ill-fated Théatre Pi- 
galle “the most perfectly equipped 
theatre in the world” seems at last 
to have caught its stride with the 
production of L’Orange under the 
directorship of Tairoff, the Russian 
director of the Kamerny theatre. 
Tairoff, it would seem, is better able 
to make use of the equipment of the 
theatre than any director to date. 

e 
German dramatists 
their interest in biography. Among 
recent German productions have 
been Frank Wedekind’s Bismarck, 
Heinz Steguweit’s St. Helena, and 
Hanns Johst’s Prophets, a play based 
upon the life of Martin Luther. 


are continuing 








THE ENGLISH SCENE 


Europe in London 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HREE of four Hamlets and an Othello enter the lists as 

champions of the theatre against the invasion of merchan- 

dized drama. Shakespeare is the immediate and obvious 
answer to the talkie. One does not need to be a theatre manager 
to think of that; the man in the street and the reader of the news- 
paper have thought of it for two years past. Just as the author’s 
word and the actor’s presence and the form and colour and move- 
ment of the theatrical scene were always the answer to the silent 
film, so the poet’s word and the actor’s presence and the form and 
colour and movement of the theatrical scene are the answer to the 
sound-film of the present and the radiotelevision of the future and 
all the perfected and perfectible devices of mechanized trans- 
mission. Grant that a new art has been brought into being 
through the physical medium of film; grant every claim that is 
made by the writers of so live and vigorous a journal as Close-Up; 
grant also that a still newer art will be brought into being through 
the physical medium of visual broadcast; grant that “montage” 
and all the technique of film presentation will be transformed out 
of knowledge by each forward step of invention; grant in a word 
every claim of existing motion photography and every possibility 
of its widening horizons, and still theatre remains theatre; it 
stands by its claim to be the sole original vehicle of dramatic 
performance. 

It is good therefore to see managers who understand these 
matters joining together to seize the popular imagination by pre- 
senting the emblem of Shakespeare, and actors coming forward 
to measure themselves against the stature of classic parts. For 
once the circumstances help to remove Shakespeare from the 
sphere of literary drama. For once the public does not set about 
the task (generally approached with so much misgiving) of seeing 
masterpieces from a sense of duty. The reading of them is for 
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the moment forgotten, because the moment itself is so auspicious 
for seeing them afresh and examining their purely theatrical 
importance. 

This freshness of approach goes so far, I think, that the spectator 
of a Shakespearean drama in London today no longer asks himself 
whether the performance comes up to his own conception of Shakes- 
peare, whether it is or is not a good expression of a dramatist’s 
will. Rather he asks himself whether the modern theatre, using the 
subject-matter and medium of Elizabethan drama, has or has not 
a place in the world of art and imagination. He is willing to 
make allowance for the increasing remoteness of Elizabethan con- 
cepts. He knows this remoteness has become vastly greater in the 
course of the last generation. He hears it openly said that Shakes- 
peare means nothing any longer, save as lyrical and rhetorical 
poet. That criticism also he is willing to examine with an open 
mind. If Shakespeare in the theatre does not satisfy him, he is 
not going to condemn either Shakespeare or the theatre on that 
account. But he goes to the performance with enough traditional 
sense to believe that a good choice is being made in the play of 
the evening; and that being accepted, he settles down to listen to 
the language of the theatre itself as the work is interpreted by 
the company. 

From this point of view, what is the impression made by 
Othello as presented by Maurice Browne at the Savoy, with Paul 
Robeson as the Moor, Peggy Ashcroft as Desdemona, Maurice 
Browne himself as Iago, and Ellen Van Volkenburg as director? 
Complete unity of direction would surely be a miracle with such 
a cast, for however faithfully they are resolved to serve the play 
they must pull different ways by force of necessity. Robeson brings 
to his part the special and sensational appeal of a Negro actor; 
he brings also a noble voice, a tremendous presence, and an infinite 
simplicity that is of the elemental forests and not at all of the 
world of Renaissance Europe as seen through the mind of Stratford. 
He brings an infinite humility too; and that must detract from the 
rank and prestige of the man Othello, who will never lose an 
audience’s affection from having his own share of vanity. The 
Desdemona rings clear as a bell, but must needs appear too slight 
and youthful in the arms of this dark giant; and had she more 
of the pride of gentle breeding that Desdemona needs, we should 
see the greater lack of it in Othello. The Iago, as though aware 
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of these inevitable discords of emotion and taste, takes refuge in 
a completely intellectual drama of his own. It is well thought 
out, but wants the physical vitality, the mercury of the character 
that should run through every scene and leave no trace, and yet 
should run and glisten and poison the whole. Excellent in her 
way is the Emilia (Sybil Thorndike), who can play her fellows off 
the stage with a more disarming modesty than any other woman. 
This is an Othello of many acting talents, and scarcely of one. 

The Pryde designs and Sheringham costumes were not alto- 
gether adapted to the Savoy, which since its late reconstruction 
offers too gaudy a frame for such work. And in a praiseworthy 
effort to avoid competing with this frame, they were underlighted. 
Further, the Savoy being a house with a broad orchestral pit that 
apparently cannot be converted into an apron stage, the scenes for 
the most part were played too far from the audience. The con- 
vention of steps grows tiresome when it removes the actor at each 
ascent into a new dimension of distance. This Othello was seen 
by many cultivated playgoers who had never seen the play before. 
I imagine their general verdict to be an open one; both Shakes- 
peare and the theatre derive credit from the production, and both 
Shakespeare and the theatre can do better. Always we know that 
a tremendous thing has been attempted. 

The Old Vic Hamlet of 1930, with John Gielgud, was touched 
upon last month. Brought to the Queen’s Theatre, again by 
Maurice Browne’s enterprise, it reminds us of the strange vivifying 
or deadening effect an audience can have on a_ performance. 
Hamlet being one of the most amusing of plays, as well as the most 
tragic, the audience of the Waterloo-Road laughed heartily at a 
hundred of its lines and was throughout the performance in that 
state of rapt response which springs from knowledge of the play 
and the players and the tradition of the theatre which makes it 
certain that Hamlet will be played in April and May of 2030 or 
3030 for that matter, on Thames-side, in the spirit of today and 
yesterday. Why should the “West End” public be so altogether 
lifeless by comparison, even when the theatre is as well filled and 
to all appearance filled by as eager spectators? It cannot be that 
all the audience of the Old Vic are personally acquainted with 
each other, while all the audience of the Queen’s are strangers. 
But somehow the Old Vic never manages to transport itself com- 
pletely, smell of coffee and all, into the confines of Shaftesbury 
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OTHELLO 


Sybil Thorndyke as Emilia and Peggy Ashcroft as 
Desdemona, supporting Paul Robeson in Maurice 
Browne’s London production. 














OTHELLO 


Another scene from the recent London production. 
Maurice Browne, director, is seen as Iago at the 
extreme left of the picture. 





OTHELLO 


Maurice Browne as Iago and Paul Robeson as Othello 











OTHELLO 


Design by James Pryde, the well-known English 
painter, tor Othello as presented in London by 
Maurice Browne with Paul Robeson in the title role. 
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Avenue. Not that the actual performance suffers; John Gielgud’s 
Hamlet ripens with acquaintance, Martita Hunt brings warmth 
and thought to the Queen, and Donald Wolfit makes the King 
a Tudor gentleman, in whom lust and murder are attributes that 
cannot diminish our liking for him. 

Alexander Moissi too plays Hamlet in London, this time thanks 
to Charles B. Cochran and Maurice Browne together, but he 
opens his season with Der Lebende Leichnam of Tolstoi, the stock 
piece that he finds most successful. It is not a bad play, as stock 
pieces go; indeed it could be claimed as a forerunner of all the 
middle-European dramas in ten scenes that are being written at 
the present day. Moissi, however, has been playing it too often 
(some 1400 performances are claimed for him in all countries) 
and he certainly plays it too easily. The really admirable feature 
of the London production was the direction, expressed not only 
in the team work of the company but in the swiftness and sureness 
of scenic movement. Some of us felt we had never seen a real 
“black-out” before; and all the complicated business of scene- 
shifting in darkness was accomplished in a few seconds, in a 
foreign theatre at a first performance, without a hitch. Of 
Moissi’s Hamlet it is needless to say much at this time of day; that 
performance too, with all its sensitive expression, is weakened by 
the spirit of self-pity, and it wants the virility of thought that 
makes the great Hamlet. But Moissi remains the complete in- 
carnation of the player element in the middle-European theatre. 
He is always Schauspieler; he lives in an imaginative world to 
which he gives himself with true abandonment; he has the con- 
science of an artist, he keeps faith with the world-spectator and 
does not think as so many players do of “my public” here or “my 
public” there; and above all he expresses the theatrical spirit of 
fresh creation in the spectator’s presence, as opposed to the film- 
spirit of universal reproduction and shadow and echo of original 
performance. 

This season it is hardly necessary for an Englishman to do any 
theatre-going abroad, for after Moissi come the Pitoéffs, Georges 
and Ludmilla, with their company from the Théatre des Arts in 
Shaw’s Sainte Jeanne; and after them again come the Japanese 
Players with Tokujiro Tsutsui in a repertory. And if there is no 
Russian Ballet season since Diaghilev’s death, Karsavina gives a 
week of dancing of her own. Meanwhile the best of the Irish 
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Players who have made England their home, among them Sara 
Allgood and Arthur Sinclair, are joining in revivals of the Sean 
O’Casey plays. All that is lacking to complete the world picture 
is a visit from Tairoff of the Kamerny Theatre, who is in Paris 
at the time of writing, and a production of The Green Pastures 
which is much talked-of but unlikely to come about at present. 

Meanwhile the London theatre itself produces the usual average 
of three plays a week, with at least the usual average of merit. A 
new organization called the Famous Players Guild has the shrewd 
idea of presenting leading actors in a series of plays in a group 
of theatres, and pooling profits and losses between them so that the 
policy shall be continuous. Each leading actor will have a share 
in the management, and in general the policy will be that of 
presenting “stars.” So far, so good, but the “star” was never ac- 
ceptable in the English theatre through his stellar nature alone. 
The merit of the old actor-manager, like Beerbohm Tree or 
George Alexander, was a merit of individual taste. The man was 
more discriminating than the rank and file of managers. Experi- 
ence had taught him what plays to like as well as what parts to 
choose. Certainly the stability of his management allowed him 
to face an occasional failure with a smile; but his main asset was 
ability to choose a script and produce a play with distinction. The 
famous player of today, with a riskier experience behind him, 
often lacks this very judgment; and that is the chief obstacle the 
Famous Players Guild will have to face. Unless its actors choose 
their own plays it will be not better than any other theatrical 
gamble; and if they choose them, some early reverses must be 
looked for. But the Guild has made a hopeful beginning with 
Owen Nares in The Last Chapter, and its organization is all to 
the good. 

Now something must be said of the smallest theatres in the midst 
of theatrical London, which employ professional players and are 
open nightly, but have no wish or pretension to compete with the 
larger entertainment world. The Gate Theatre Studio was the 
first of them, and when it moved several seasons ago to new 
premises under Charing Cross station it became the recognized 
home of the newest European and American drama. Artistically, 
Peter Godfrey’s direction has held it together. The audience is 
faithful, and large enough to support each play for three or four 
weeks at least. Being a subscription audience it is of course highly 
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specialized, and it definitely expects its plays to be sensational. 
There is an intellectual Grand-Guignol spirit in the house; and 
though individuals among them would deny it, the members as a 
whole do not take the trouble to subscribe in order merely to see 
good plays; they require a real “kick” in order to get their money’s 
worth. This inevitably means a search for stronger and stronger 
fare; and so the Gate eventually produces a stale German sensa- 
tion like Revolt In The Reformatory, which has no relation either 
to the dramatic or theatrical movement of our time. It is hard 
to see in any case how the Gate can do much more for the theatri- 
cal movement, for its scenic possibilities are limited to lighting, 
and an audience crowded within a few feet of the players has not 
much hope of illusion. Nor is the present world-output of realist 
or satirical or sensational drama important enough to justify trans- 
lation, and other forms of drama must needs be cramped or dis- 
torted to fit the frame. But the Gate has one great merit, its 
directors possess a sense of humour and they steer clear instinctively 
of ethics and aesthetics, the chief dangers of the pioneering theatre. 

Ethics are the ruin of The Searcher, the opening play at the 
Grafton Theatre, which is more commodious than the Gate and 
looks theatrically more promising. The expressionist form of the 
piece is form and nothing more; the motive underlying it is Velona 
Pilcher’s urge to speak her mind humanely, sincerely and passion- 
ately on the theme of the Great War and wars in general. The 
trouble is that nothing new is said, and nothing of a poetic con- 
tent that can remotely justify scene after scene of dramatic heart- 
searching. The final justification of the whole, if there be one, 
is ethical; that is to say The Searcher approaches the stage from 
the same angle as the Shavian discussion-drama, with much less 
effect. The rest of the evening at the Grafton is given to vaude- 
ville—‘‘an unusual variety entertainment” as the playbill has it. 
Well, vaudeville is an art in which the English happily excel, and 
to please the English vaudeville must be done in a first-rate way 
and not in the spirit of cheerful amateurism that carries us through 
charades at home. This management has made a poor beginning, 
but it possesses an attractive little theatre of classical shape, with 
a turntable stage; it is licensed by the Lord Chamberlain and 
open to all comers; it has therefore the chance of being popular 
and good instead of unpopular and dull, and there is hope for 
the future if ethics are dropped once for all and nobody tries to 
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give expression to “the woman’s point of view” or any kindred 
sentimental abstraction. 

Still further removed from the everyday stage is the Hilda Spencer 
Watson Theatre, which aspires to new harmonies of voice, move- 
ment, dance and scene. One likes seeing people express themselves as 
these players express themselves—the thing in any case is rare. 
Visually the effect is always arresting, sometimes enchanting. 
Dramatically Hilda Spencer Watson has a gift for translating a 
tale into pantomime. Musically all is arranged and chosen and 
played or sung with distinction. It is the human voice that gives 
a tone of aesthetic over-emphasis, a challenging tone that robs 
every word of true simplicity. If these real pioneers would only 
forget their pioneering; if they would only forget their challenge 
to the theatre of everyday! Perhaps the artists of the Greenleaf 
Theatre are less forbidding in their aesthetics, but they are also 
much less ambitious and less finished in their execution, though 
they have a fine imagination behind them in Maxwell Armfield 
and a tireless producer in Constance Smedley. For the present 
both theatres inevitably form coteries and little more; but they 
are working with a sense of direction, which is more than can be 
said for most playhouses. 
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I LOOK AT THE THEATRE 


By J. B. PRIESTLY 
[ Novelist, author of The Good Companions] 


OME men of letters are always boasting that they hardly 
ever enter a theatre. I am not one of them. I do not pre- 
tend to be a serious student of the theatre—my main interests 

are elsewhere—but I have been a steady playgoer ever since I was 
a schoolboy. I like the atmosphere of the playhouse, especially 
when the playhouse admits to a certain artificial gaiety and is 
rather pretty and absurd in gilt and coloured lights. Those bleak 
modern theatre interiors, suggesting a place for scientific lectures, 
repel me, and I believe that behind their austerities there is a 
mistaken idea of the theatre. I shall probably shock a good many 
readers of this excellent journal, but I must insist upon pointing 
out that the basis of the theatre is entertainment. Thus, a per- 
formance of Hamlet is superb entertainment; it may be many other 
things too, but first and foremost it is superb entertainment. 

This does not mean that the theatre cannot be serious. It can 
offer us light entertainment and serious entertainment. The theatre 
here in England is far more successful with its light entertainment. 
I do not really prefer farces and revues to tragedies or what for 
want of a better name we must call “serious plays”, but never- 
theless I find myself going to see farces and revues far more often, 
for I certainly prefer a good farce or revue to a bad tragedy or 
serious play. The light theatrical entertainments are much better 
specimens of their kind. Thus, Mr. Tom Walls and Mr. Jack 
Hulbert have a command of their material and their art that makes 
the actor-manager-producers on the serious side of the profession 
look like mere bunglers. I will freely confess that the serious 
theatre lays tasks of much greater magnitude on its servants. But 
it is not for me to discuss the difficulties of the serious theatre, 
for my business in this article is to suggest what seem to me its 
failings. I have to explain why I, as a man of letters with normal 
tastes and a liking for the theatre, find myself preferring the 
lighter stage. 

The fact is, the serious theatre is hardly ever really serious at 
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all, though many attempts have been made to compel it to be. I 
believe that most of these attempts, though often resulting in some 
interesting experiments in drama, have failed, and that they have 
failed because they have been based on a wrong conception of the 
theatre itself. Let us take, as an example, the great Shavian raid. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, a man packed tight with ideas and wit, soon 
discovered, after yawning through long long sessions of “well- 
made plays”, all about slightly absent-minded society beauties and 
adulterous diplomats, that the serious theatre was not at all serious, 
and he determined to show it how it could improve itself. He 
did it by putting the theatre through a course of higher education. 
A born debater himself, he turned it into a debating platform. 
The Shavian theatre was a place to which you went to hear a 
discussion about serious subjects. It was not unlike the leader-page 
of a very intelligent newspaper. Most of the young repertory 
dramatists followed his exciting and glamorous lead, so that there 
was a time when we were overwhelmed with plays about prosti- 
tution, the housing problem, the coal industry, trade unions, 
drainage schemes, and the like. The theatre began to look like a 
Fabian summer school, except that I believe that at Fabian summer 
schools there was more evidence of high spirits. People who pro- 
tested against what they called “these problem plays” were dis- 
missed as suburban ninnies. Yet I think that time, even though 
it left Mr. Shaw himself unscathed, protected as he has been by 
the armours of his wit and stage-craft, has proved that the ninnies 
were right, though they may have actually talked nonsense. 

I have not the space to discuss adequately two more recent 
attempts to make the serious theatre really serious. The first, which 
has very little attraction for the English mind, is that of the Ex- 
pressionists, who appear to throw away individual character alto- 
gether and concentrate on the spiritual adventures of block types 
of humanity. It belongs, I suspect, to those post-war “stunts” in 
art that were very amusing at first but have soon become trifling 
and tedious. The second attempt is perhaps hardly a movement, 
but rather a drift, and is connected in my mind with such drama- 
tists as Mr. Ashley Dukes and Mr. Clifford Bax, who are trying 
to achieve that necessary seriousness by giving their plays the bloom 
and grace of good literature. 

The modern theatre became entirely serious for me, something 
that could conjure beauty out of life, when I sat through my first 
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performance of The Cherry Orchard. Here, in this strange play 
about a group of idle and fantastic Russians, the thing was done. 
Here was life in all its abundance and richness, its pathos and 
humour, its terror and beauty. I realised that a modern play 
could do for me what a great many modern novels can do for me, 
what nearly all modern plays had refused to do. A play is one 
thing and a novel is quite another thing, and of that fact I am 
quite aware. But it does seem to me that the contemporary theatre 
has made up its mind rather too easily that it cannot do what 
fiction can do. By that I mean that there is in any good novel a 
certain rich thickness of life that is hardly ever found on the stage. 
What I like to find in a novel are character and atmosphere, that 
is, sharply delineated, memorable people moving about in a real 
world, a world filled with sunlight, moonlight, starlight, candle 
light, wind and weather, early mornings and late nights, gay fresh 
places, sinister places, musty interiors, living landscapes. Shake- 
speare is, of course, a master of atmosphere, and I have a private 
little theory that one half of his plays first came to him simply as 
certain characteristic atmospheres, such as that of the forest in As 
You Like It or the gloomy castle-and-heath of Macbeth. Again, 
in The Cherry Orchard, you cannot help feeling the arriving-late- 
at-night atmosphere of the first act or the all-packed-up-to-go-away- 
in-autumn atmosphere of the last act. And throughout this play, 
you feel you are in a certain definite place that exists somewhere, 
and not in some vague generalized theatre scene. 

Most modern plays do not satisfy me, even though they may 
possibly entertain me for an hour or so, just because they have in 
them little sense of character and atmosphere. They are an affair 
of puppets moving in a vacuum. The situations in which their 
characters find themselves may be dramatic enough, but if these 
characters seem to you people made of cardboard, creatures who 
had no existence before the play began and will have none when it 
is Over, it is difficult to take such situations very seriously. More- 
over, the vacuum is disturbing. In life, everything happens some- 
where, somewhere quite definite, unique. What a pleasure it is to 
be shown a place on the stage! Why did those two American 
plays, Broadway and Porgy, please so many of us here? As pieces 
of dramatic writing, they had no great merit, being both easy 
melodramas. But they had real atmosphere. In Broadway you 
felt you were actually behind the scenes in that cabaret and that it 
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really was very late at night; and in Porgy you felt you had really 
been taken somewhere, to Charleston. Scores and scores of char- 
acters from more intelligent plays that I have seen have completely 
faded from my memory, yet how well I remember the weary waiter 
in Broadway, the old hawker of crabs in Porgy! I am prepared 
now to book seats for a play that has no plot, no organised and 
developed action at all, so long as it has definite atmosphere and 
offers me a good thick slice of life. I want plays to suggest the 
rich thickness of life, instead of giving me a thin and hollow 
parody of it. 

I admit that it is possible for a play to please simply by reason 
of its deliberate fine artificiality. Nobody could pretend that 
Congreve’s comedies are like life. Last year, I saw the New York 
Theatre Guild’s production, Caprice, and it remains in my memory 
as a most charming little thing. It was nothing but an ingenious 
trifle, dealing with a tiny world from which ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the life we know had been removed, but the production 
had been contrived with such intelligence that the piece had un- 
usual charm. This deliberate artificiality, this fine frugality, has its 
place in the serious theatre, and I would not banish it. But there 
are really very few plays that base their appeal on it. Most con- 
temporary plays seem to me to be just the wrong thickness. Either 
they should be lighter and thinner, like Caprice, or they should be 
much thicker, with more of that rich suggestion of character and 
atmosphere which any fairly good novel can give you. I want to 
come out of the theatre, not feeling that I have been hocus-pocussed 
into being emotional for an hour about something that will be gone 
like smoke from my mind the next day, but feeling that I have just 
been given a great chunk of experience and that my memory has 
been correspondingly enriched. I want to feel that I have suddenly 
become intimate with some memorable folk and have discovered 
how life is really lived somewhere or other. Novels are always 
doing this for me. I hasten to agree that it is much harder for 
the dramatist to do it, but I think most dramatists do not even try. 

They are too busy contriving unusual dramatic situations and 
working out ingenious schemes of action. This is not, to my mind, 
a serious business, though the contemporary theatre as a whole still 
regards it with intense seriousness. The dramatist slogs away, and then 
we discover that the young man’s wife was once the mistress of his 
father or that the girl is arranging to marry her mother’s former 
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lover or something of that sort; but if it is obvious to me that all 
these creatures have come out of a prompt copy and a make-up box 
and have no real existence outside the tiny lighted area of the stage, 
if they do not seem to be living anywhere but in the glare of the 
spotlights and against the painted canvas, I for one do not care a 
rap whether they have all been one another’s lovers or whether 
they murder each other right and left. On the other hand, give 
me a real solid character, a person in whom I can take a definite 
interest, and I am prepared to spend happy hours following his 
fortunes, even though one of those astonishing dramatic situations 
is never once evolved. This is true for fiction, and I believe it is 
true for the theatre. The play of the “strong situation”—in which 
the judge always turned out to be father of the young man in the 
dock—is beginning to look very silly these days, but nevertheless 
it is still situation and action that are chiefly considered and char- 
acter and atmosphere that are left to look after themselves. 

It is a familiar dictum of the dramatic critics that plays made 
out of novels are poor things. Some of them have seemed to me 
to be much better than the most workmanlike efforts of profes- 
sional dramatists, just because some suggestion of real character 
and atmosphere had been carried over from the original fiction. 
Time after time, I have read notices of plays that were blamed 
because “nothing happened” in some particular act, and I have 
seen the plays afterwards and discovered that those acts were easily 
the most satisfying, just because they gave me a rich sense of life. 
I have no objection to plays that are crammed with action and 
strong situations; they are melodrama; and melodrama can be 
great fun. It does not belong to the serious theatre, however. 
And it is not debates on questions of the day, nor is it symbolism 
or producer’s antics, that will make the serious theatre entirely 
serious and satisfying. It is character and atmosphere. If anybody 
wishes to dismiss this view of the matter as the prejudiced view 
of the novelist, he or she is a liberty to do so; but I suspect that it 
means that Hamlet and The Cherry Orchard will have to be ex- 
plained away too. We know, however, that Tchekov was a nov- 
elist. What about Shakespeare? Perhaps he was really a novelist 
too. He certainly spent a great deal of his time dramatizing what 
were virtually novels. Many of his plays have all the faults that 
we have been told so often are the faults of plays from novels. 
Fortunately they have all the virtues too. 
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Greek Theatres By IRENE MAWER 


HIS is an age of re-birth. A time when artists and poets 

turn instinctively to the great achievements of the past; not 

to reproduce the classic form, but by contemplation of the 
purity of artistic achievement, to find courage to express the needs 
of their own day. Thus some of us have turned again to Greece, 
where once drama, dance and theatre found their perfection amid 
ideal surroundings. It has just been my privilege with my partner, 
Ruby Ginner, to make a tour in Greece, with a company of forty- 
seven students and professionals. 

We took our English girls to Greece to show the results of our 
training; we journeyed to the places of immemorial names to seek 
the spirit of the dramatic arts at a time when a theatre had an 
altar for its centre and when dancing was of the temples, of the 
vineyards, of the land itself. We were present at the Delphic 
Festival when Prometheus and The Suppliants of Aeschylus were 
performed in the Greek theatre above the temple of Apollo. 

Our own work in Greece included one performance in the closed 
Theatre Olympia and one in the beautiful Greco-Roman Odéon 
Herodes Atticus, which lies below the Acropolis. The poverty of 
the equipment of the theatre Olympia, and the intense and con- 
centrated interest of the audience were equally astounding to those 
who are used to at least adequate stage settings and appliances in 
a European capital, but at the same time resigned to the non- 
committal complaisance or boredom of a London audience. We 
played practically without scenery, yet to an audience, who, after 
the first enthusiastic burst of clapping, hushed down any attempt at 
applause, so intense was their desire to see and to appreciate what 
was, to them, a new art. 

The Odéon Herodes Atticus seems small after viewing the thea- 
tres of Syracuse, Epidaurus or Corinth. Yet the actual dimensions 
of the orchestra or dancing ground prove nearly twice the size of 
those of a large London theatre. The plastic form as compared to 
the picture stage gives a sense of space and proportion which can- 
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Among the most interesting dramatic events of the summer season 
have been the revivals of the Greek dramas in the theatres in which 
they were doubtless played many centuries ago. These pictures 
show the theatre at Delphi; above, as set for The Suppliants of 
Aeschylus, (Photograph by Ruby Ginner) and below, during the 
performance of the Prometheus of Aeschylus (The chorus of 


Oceanides). (Photograph by Nelly’s Athens) 








The circular Greek Theatre at Epidaurus lies 
within a circle of surrounding hills and mountain 
ranges. Acoustically it is the finest outdoor theatre 


in the world. (Photograph by Ruby Ginner) 
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not be achieved where the audience sees the performers from the 
line of rectagonal perspective only. Choruses given by a verse- 
speaking choir in these conditions have a sound value which it is 
impossible to attain with the acoustic properties of an enclosed 
theatre. The voices are magnified and yet supremely clear. 

Before our view of the Delphic performances themselves we 
visited the theatres of Epidaurus, Corinth and Dionysus. 

In Corinth the American School is still at work upon the theatre. 
The smaller Odéon lies completely cleared. But the theatre is still 
emerging from the overwhelming weight of the earth. It is fas- 
cinating to see the plan growing as the work increases. This theatre 
when it is completely excavated will perhaps be the most marvel- 
ous of all. The blue waters of the Gulf of Corinth lie on one 
side, the great stony hill of Acrocorinthus on the other. In the 
centre of the orchestra already stands the pure white marble altar, 
bearing the goats’ heads and festoons of vine and grapes. There is 
no other example, I believe, of the exact proportion of the altar 
to the orchestra and theatre for which it was designed. 

We were, then, prepared for a magnificent architectural con- 
ception before we reached Delphi. But there the position of 
the theatre is one of the most perfect things in the world. The 
elemental dramas of A‘schylus had for their setting the mountains 
of Greece at their most austere. The great Rock of the Castalian 
Spring towers behind the audience; beyond the simply recon- 
structed stage the ground falls rapidly into a deep gorge, beyond 
which the mountains rise again. These mountains are the back- 
ground of the play. The acoustic properties of the theatre are 
perfect. Every word spoken in the orchestra or on the raised 
stage resounded to every inflection while the magnificent voice 
of the player of Prometheus echoed back from the mountain adding 
an elemental force to his tortured words. 

The performance of the Prometheus was an almost heroic 
achievement on the part of Eva Sikelianos, wife of Angelo 
Sikelianos, and with him, organizer of the Delphic Festival. The 
magnificent poem, spoken in modern Greek, was a perfect choice 
for the unique position and atmosphere of the theatre at Delphi. 

It was inevitable, that a completely satisfactory production should 
prove beyond the scope of the band of inexperienced players who 
attempted it. But the performance of the anonymous Prometheus 
was a piece of pure artistry, and a demonstration of superb physical 
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and mental power. As his great voice poured out to the mountains, 
and his magnificent stature remained immovable, yet passionately 
suffering, throughout the play, we felt ourselves in the presence, 
not only of a master-actor, but of that power which should be the 
true heart of the drama of the world. A curiously unfinished and 
inexact attempt to make use of the masks and cothurni of the 
Classic stage marred somewhat the other principal characters. 
The choruses of both plays were interesting in their study of 
classic positions, costume and movement. But exactitude of 
archaeological research had blinded the producer to the urgency for 
vital imagery, and the sweep of poetic passion in the great songs. 

However, it is easier to criticize technical detail than to record 
the almost incredible inspiration of these great dramas in their 
rightful setting. Greek plays in English, given in some attempt 
at a reconstruction of a Greek theatre, tend to become a form of 
“pose.” Bereft of the heart of their message, homeless in a strange 
land, and spoken in a foreign tongue, they are ghosts crying some 
message to endless generations who seldom understand. 

Hellenic drama was the living voice of gods and men in the 
youth of the world. 

The Hellenic theatre was a part of the earth, fashioned to catch 
sunlight or shade, to unite the human voice with the voice of the 
gods speaking in the thunder and the wind. When men began to 
build homes for drama in the grey north lands they laboured for 
many hundreds of years to beautify them. Sometimes we feel that 
they began to build her tomb in Rome, and have only been re- 
decorating it ever since. If we may not have, in this country of 
grey skies, and heavy non-resonant air, an open theatre, yet surely 
we may have one that is simple and spacious, one that seeks to 
unite audience and players alike with poetry, song and dance. 


Agamemnon at Syracuse By BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG 

T is my good fortune to have seen in the classic theatre at Syracuse, 

the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. Across the open end of the 
amphitheatre rises the palace of Atriadae. It appears to be of red, 
unhewn timber, reminiscent of the ancient Norse temple at 
‘Trondjem. A wide and high flight of steps, stretches fan-wise 
from the doorway of the palace to the orchestra. Most of the 
action takes place on these steps. They are silver in color and 
look like a cascade bursting out of the narrow chasm of the door- 
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way. The tower on which the sentinel stands at the opening of 
the play rises high above the top of the amphitheatre. He has a 
magnificent voice and the lines in which, shortly after the opening 
of the play, he greets the flash of the beacon signalling the long- 
awaited fall of Troy, are most moving. 

Moreover, the acoustics of the theatre are better than those of 
the Harvard Stadium or the open-air structures in which the Greek 
plays have been given in the United States. The few Italian 
words that I know ring out as clearly as do the familiar phrases 
in Pagliacci or Bohéme. The undue dispersion of voices which has 
made American performances unsatisfactory is entirely absent. 

The chorus is impressive. Unlike Greek choruses that have 
made their appearance in this country, these men look as if they 
are in truth men of Argos, elders of the State; not Bottom and 
his troupe come to enact the most tragical tale of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. Leaning on their staffs in solemn feebleness, these old men 
contribute materially to the atmosphere of irresistible tragedy. 

The climax of the action is not, as might be supposed, the death- 
cry of Agamemnon, but the earlier moment when Clytemnestra, 
emerging from the Palace to receive Agamemnon, returning in 
triumph from fated Troy, orders her women to lay the purple 
carpet. These women participate in the entire action of the play. 
Dressed in mauve-colored mantles faced with silver, they are first 
a frieze against the right wing of the Palace, like figures on a 
Grecian urn. As the action progresses, they move slowly, widely 
spaced but in unison, towards the central cascade of steps. Their 
tragic gestures harmonize with and vitalize the solemn chanting 
of the chorus and the sinister prophecies of the captive Cassandra. 
Then having, by the laying of the fatal carpet, contributed to the 
final tragedy, they move swiftly and noiselessly away. 

The view from the upper tiers of the amphitheatre is superb. 
Far to the north, the snow-covered cone of Mount Aetna towers 
above the intervening plains, dominating the picture like Fujiyama 
in a Hokusai print. Except for the converging gray lines of the 
railway tracks, the view from the theatre has probably changed 
but little since the days when Aeschylus directed his own plays 
there. The colored stucco of the one storied town, the sailing 
vessels in the shallow port, the ploughing oxen, the vagrant flocks 
of sheep and goats, peasants sickling their grain—have a timeless 
look. It is not until dusk, when the Midas finger of Edison, stretch- 
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ing to this ancient port, touches the windows of scattered villages 
with webs of golden light, that the modern world re-emerges. 


The Festival at Delphi By Dr. ERWIN FELBER 
HERE were Pythian games and sports, torch races and high 
jumping, parades on horse and discus throwing. And there 

were productions of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound and The 
Suppliants. In both of these plays the heroes are entirely passive. 
Prometheus stands motionless in the chains that Hephaistos 
wrought; the Suppliants wait without any active participation for 
protection against the sons of Aegyptos who are seeking them to 
wive. So the dramatic burden falls, naturally, on the choruses 
which, with music and dance, carry the chief roles. At Delphi, 
this year, the entrance of the dance choirs was made over flights 
of stairs that flanked both sides of the narrow stage, downward 
into the half-round of the orchestra at the front of the amphitheatre 
of Apollo which is carved out of the mountain stone. Below the 
stage in The Suppliants was an altar, another reminder that this 
theatre was formerly a place of worship. 

The music of Constantine Psachos, used for dance and song, 
even when it harked back to older Byzantine motives, was beauti- 
fully suited to represent the idyllic pastoral life of a shepherd 
people. At some moments it was perhaps too strongly influenced 
by the moderns—in the harmony, for example, which at times 
overpowered the simpler Greek unities in the use of the major 
and minor modes which falsified the old Greek modes; in the en- 
larged orchestra, the winds, percussion instruments, harps, et cetera, 
were used, instead of the two flutes which were all the music indi- 
cated for the drama in classic time. 

The dances, which Madame Eva Sikelianos created after pat- 
terns from Greek vase drawings, breathed the classic spirit. The 
chorus of the fifty Suppliants was entirely Greek in its idea and 
interpretation. In certain details, however, as in the long wigs of 
the Egyptians in The Suppliants and in the gestures, the use of the 
arms, the legs, the fingers, there was a tendency to orientalize the 
movement. And sometimes, in the quick, angular movement, the 
rhythmic groupings of the women waiting for the word of Fate, 
were slight resemblances to Mary Wigman’s school of dancing. 

As a whole it was an art which, while it availed itself of elements 
from every possible source, managed somehow to unify them. 
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B. J. ONE 


A group of British officers on the deck of a light 
cruiser at the battle of Jutland in the London pro- 
duction of Commander King Hall’s play of the 
navy. (Photograph by Stage Photo Company) 
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B. J. ONE 


The First Lord of the Admiralty in the London pro- 
duction of Commander King Hall’s B. J. One learns 
of the opening of the battle of Jutland. (Photo- 
graph by Stage Photo Company) 





THE LIFE OF THE PARTY 


By JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


UST six years ago tonight it was— 
Not a hundred and six just six . . . that’s all it was— 
The night me and Dan announced we was engaged. 

I was so happy, it was like bein’ drunk! 

Dan was so funny! Everybody said 

I sure was lucky to get such a funny husband. 

“Always a laugh a minute. Don’t you worry 

About bein’ blue, no matter what troubles come. 

Old Dan ’1l laugh ’em off. Dan is a riot!” 

That’s what they said. . . . They didn’t know the half. 


That night he done a extra funny stunt. 

Towards the end, when everybody was tired, 

Why, Dan jumps up on top the dinin’ table, 

And scrouged down, waggin’ his head from side to side, 
And makin’ groanin’ noises, very loud, 

Floppin’ his arms, like flippers. . . . So then Bill, 

His cousin, made like he was throwin’ fish, 

It was a reg’lar trained seal act, you see? 

I laughed so hard I near had the hysterics. 


That was the funny stunt I liked the best. 
All that Dan ever had to do was make 
That barkin’ noise, and I would start in laughin’. 


You know, when we got married three months later, 
We was startin’ down the aisle, under his breath 

He made a little trained-seal squeak! Oh, my! 

I got to gigglin’ so I couldn’t answer! 

Wasn’t that terrible? But it was cute. 

It was my Dan, and I just loved him for it. 

“We'll laugh our way along,” I says to myself. 


Of course, he had a plenty other tricks, 
But that’s the one that made me laugh the most. 
It helped us through a lot, that bad first year, 
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Before Dan switched from the furniture factory 
Into insurance, and got five more a week. 

That made it so we got along heaps better, 
Instead of really starvin’ most of the time. 

The night he come home, yellin’ that he had it, 
He was the loudest seal you ever heard! 


The next to loudest was a year from then, 
When he got five more raise. Oh, was we happy! 


We figured it was all right to have a baby 

Now that he got that raise . . . and so we did... . 
I guess I’d rather I didn’t talk about it. 

She didn’t live. . . . But here’s the point, of course: 
When I come back from the hospital, so weak 

I couldn’t hardly talk above a whisper, 

And sad, and all . . . why, Dan wouldn’t let me cry. 
He says, “Why, that’s all right, old lady! Say, 
Next time you'll have the swellest kid there is!” 

So while I’m layin’ watchin’ on the bed, 

He does enough stunts to be a vaudeville show, 

And Bill comes over, and they start right in 

Doin’ the seal. . . . And I quit cryin’ to oncet!... 
So, when my Frankie come, why naturally 

We had the seal act after the christenin’... . 
Frankie’s the grandest boy in the whole world! . 


But Dan didn’t get any raise from that time on. 

He worked real hard, but—I don’t know what it was. 
Either they didn’t take him serious, 

Or either he didn’t know how to sell himself. 

Anyways, it was the same old job and wages. 

I scrimped and scraped and made things go, some ways. 
Always hopin’ he’d get a break real soon; 

And always feelin’ cheerful, account of Dan’s jokes. 


And then, six months ago, he got a hunch. 
“You got to specialize!” that’s what he says. 
“T’m goin’ to study to be an actuary.” 

He started goin’ to night school right away, 
And studied very hard. . . . It cut me down 
On what I had to spend, but still I knew 
That if he got the job he had his heart on, 
We'd be on Easy Street. Why, we could move 
Into the cutest little flat I seen, 

That’s twice as big as this, and you can use 

The roof, those summer nights when it’s so hot! 
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You see, Fred Mears is goin’ to get promoted 
To be assistant manager. And so 

That makes a vacancy for section boss— 
Sixty a week, with ten men under him. 

So with the studyin’ Dan has been doin’, 

And because he been with the comp’ny all these years 
And everybody says he’s such a good mixer, 
Why, it’s a cinch that Dan will get the place. 
Besides, Fred is the oldest friend we got, 
And recommended Dan to all the bosses. 

So Dan works like a dog, makin’ a showin’. . . 


’ 


So then—tonight he comes home whoopin’ and hollerin’. 
He grabs me by the waist, and dances with me. 

He says Fred talked to him this afternoon, 

And tells him J. B. says the job’s all set— 

(J. B.’s the manager)—and Dan’s to get it! . 


Dan waltzes me around till I was dizzy. 
Then he gets on the ’phone and calls up people, 
Astin’ them over for a little party 

To celebrate a secret .. . so they come... . 


And now the other room is stuffed with friends 
Havin’ the gayest time, and Dan’s the gayest. 

It isn’t much of a secret any longer. 

He takes ’em off in corners, and he whispers. 

And he’s so happy. . . . Oh, my God! So happy! .. . 


I’m in the kitchen, dishin’ out ice cream. 

I’m happy, too. Then Fred comes walkin’ in. 
I take one look, and right away I know, 

The way his face is, somethin’s awful wrong. 
“What is it, Fred?” I says, tremblin’ all over. 
“You got to tell me quick. I got to know!” 
So then he hems and haws, and finally tells. 
At half past three, he went to Dan and told him 
It was all set, and Dan would get his place. 
But it must be a secret till tomorrow. 

Well, Dan gets all excited, keepin’ it in. 

And, then to closin’ time, he jumps around, 
Laughin’ and cuttin’ up. Fred doesn’t like it, 


But hates to call him down. . . . If he only had of! ... 


So this is what Fred got through tellin’ me: 
J. B., the boss himself, is in the toilet, 
Twenty minutes to five. And in comes Dan, 
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Jokin’ and tellin’ stories to five others. 

Twenty minutes they stay there—twenty minutes 
Until it’s closin’ time. Yes, twenty minutes 

Times six—that’s an hour and a half Dan robbed the firm of. 
That’s the way J. B. put it, talkin’ to Fred. 

He don’t say anything to Dan—oh, no! 

He just goes sneakin’ off to Fred and tells him. 
It’s all Dan’s fault. He brought the others there. 
J. B. is roarin’. Fred can’t say a word. 

What makes him sorest is a lot of jokes 

Pokin’ fun at the bosses, includin’ J. B.— 

Not real mean jokes, just razzin’ ’em a little. 

[t’s a long story, and ends up with the words, 
‘And that, my dear, is how I met your grandma.” 


And now J. B. won’t let Dan have the job! 

J. B. says anybody who will trifle 

And make a monkey out of theirself like that 
Can’t handle men. He can stay where he is, 
But hasn’t got the makin’s for a leader. .. . 


Oh, God—after these years—his one big chance 

All gone to pieces—he’ll never get another! 

And just because he can’t help bein’ jolly... . 

Oh, damn the fool . . . oh, the poor thing, poor thing! ... 


Look at him now, standin’ up on the table, 

And Bill pretendin’ to throw fishes at him! 

Look at the silly idiot, bein’ a seal, 

So happy. . . . And pretty soon I got to tell him!.. . 


I’m sick to my stomach, lookin’ at him and listenin’. 
There he goes now, makin’ the barkin’ noises. 

Everybody is laughin’ fit to kill... . 

God, I wisht we was dead. . . . Poor little Dan... . 
“Keonk! Eeeonk!” . . . Poor little punk trained-seal! .. . 
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By OLIVER LA FARGE 


ONG before Spain swept the face of the earth with unreason- 
able conquest, in Guatemala as today in Arizona and New 
Mexico, one offered a dance as a tangible object toa god. To 

the new and powerful Christian gods the Mayan Indians brought 
their dances, partly naively, as worship, partly with deliberate in- 
tention to carry on a belovéd religion under the cloak of Chris- 
tianity. Catholic priests, wise in human nature, and accustomed to 
the religious dances and carnivals of Spain, set out to further the 
first purpose and frustrate the second by rewriting the performances. 
They put an end to old symbols and insignia; blond wigs, the cos- 
tumes of seventeenth century Spain, speeches in Spanish, the Chris- 
tian language, had no association with the older gods. On Christian 
occasions only were the dances allowed to come out. 

Through the centuries the tide of priests and conquest has been 
ebbing. Through the centuries, humbly, lovingly, wheedling like 
children, the Indians have been converting God, and His Son, and 
His saints. Behind the rampart of the Cuchumatanes Mountains 
in Guatemala, a Catholic priest who does not spare himself may 
manage to reach each of the larger villages once in a year; while 
he is there, God is a white man; for the rest of the time, imper- 
sonal, understanding, He comprises within Himself the whole 
pantheon of His creatures, the hills, the people, the corn, the old 
gods who are as essential to the whole as the very soil. His saints 
serve this new people in its own manner, as they serve us Europeans 
in ours. 

This confusion was the subject of our deep interest, seeking, as 
we were, living survivals of the old religion. When the village of 
San Marcos invited us to attend their dance in honour of Saint 
Mark—a local, very powerful, and sometimes difficult, god—of 
course we accepted. The forms would be all Christian, we ex- 
pected, but for the sake of thoroughness we should see it, and we 
were flattered by the invitation. Ultra-conservative, unanimously 
Indian, San Marcos is hostile to outsiders. The republican forms 
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of government, alcalde, regidores, policia, mayor, aldermen, police, 
have been adapted to fit an older religious autocracy; they want no 
foreign prying into why the mayor is always busy with incense, 
or why the popular elections so regularly confirm the choice of a 
few old men dressed in red and black. Travelers from our village 
had reported us to be “naq tsak-an s-kuul, men of clear hearts,” 
that is, belonging by nature to those who may know the secret 
things, and so, unexpectedly, we were welcome. 

The date when the dance should “come out” was pretty near 
Saint Mark’s day, but it was just exactly Eight Ahau, which has 
been a sacred day for many centuries. On the afternoon before it, 
we rode through a sunless, narrow gorge overhung by a threaten- 
ing jumble of steep mountains, and laboriously climbed to where 
the village nested in an encircled niche. Across the little plaza 
from the church, under the shade of huge trees as important to 
common weal as the tall, lean cross in front of the church, we were 
given quarters, and a policeman in the costume of a minor religious 
acolyte was assigned to care for our horses. 

There was bad news, he told us. The little son of the Dance 
Captain had just been drowned in a brook. “It is mean, that brook, 
it is always trying to get people.” Everyone was disturbed about 
it. The important prayers had to be held in the Dance Captain’s 
house, and the boy was to have taken one of the women’s parts in 
the dance. 

We set about cooking supper. The sun had set, the little square 
was dusky, cool and peaceful. Then suddenly, to the left, there 
broke out an unearthly noise, and we saw a glow. From between 
the houses a procession swept into the plaza; many candles around 
a white bier borne shoulder high, a man with a guitar playing 
rapidly in a macabre cadence, and wailing women. They crossed 
the open almost at a run, circled about the cross, and continued on 
towards the burying ground outside the village. It was too fast, 
grotesque, and unpleasant. 

Drum taps warned us that the ceremony was starting, and led 
us to the Dance Captain’s house, a large one, its one room some 
thirty feet by twenty. Outside were gathered laymen; San Marco- 
sefios and, to judge by the costumes, visitors from half the other 
villages of the highlands. At the door, we were admitted by an 
acolyte and assigned to seats. 

Against the back wall was an altar, bowered with pine branches, 
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that brought down to the shadows in all the corners the darkness 
that hung like a reservoir under the thatched roof. On each side 
of the altar sat a “Good Man,” high priests in black robes with 
small, red and white shawls, and headbands. Before them in a 
square, lighted around the edges with candles, lay the dance cos- 





A 


Indian Dance Figures drawn by Oliver La Farge. 


tumes, a mass of dark colour, reds, blues, greens, yellows, dyed 
plumes, ornaments that flashed. A fire on each side was tended 
by a young man in white with a yellow sash. Religious officials 
of all sorts, Prayer Makers, Good Men, the Dance Teacher, Time 
Watchers, Soothsayers, and their servants, mostly in ceremonial 
black, sat all about. Against the right wall was the marimba, a 
sort of wooden xylophone played by five men, having a beautiful 
storm-in-trees-and-rushing-water quality, and capable of infinite 
volume. 

Staring at one hand held rigidly before him, the elder Good Man 
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began praying in a rapid, high-pitched, monotonous recital, rising 
and falling with a curious concealed rhythm. He named what- 
ever should be blessed, with amazing detail, and mingled in one 
appeal Saint Mark, the Twelve Apostles, the Virgin, Kanil, Ahau, 
the Year Bearers, Old Father, and the Four Corner Posts of the 
World. As soon as he ceased, the other priest began, the same 
tumbling out of words, the same quaver, the same formulae—a 
voice out of antiquity calling to the ancient things. By and by 
the men at the marimba started playing—a cataract of noise. 

Something else, almost unheard, was running counter to the 
other sounds, insisting upon attention. At last one looked, beyond 
the screen of Prayer Makers, to the farthest left-hand corner. 
There around another fire were gathered the Dance Captain, his 
wife, and two or three relatives, carrying out in their own house, 
according to custom, the ritual wake following burial. It involved 
conscientious drinking, lamentation, and eventually, dancing. 

Here and there people conversed. The Dance Teacher cheer- 
fully explained points in the ceremony. A man picked up a votive 
candle, lit his cigarette, offered a light to a friend, and restored it 
to its place. The roof, the corners, the altar, under chairs, behind 
people, among the costumes, were shadows, thick and smoky, yet 
ruddier than the black robes. The dark faces, spots of red and 
white, the points of flame, accentuated a rich tapestry. The marimba 
crowded the room with noise, loud and throaty, through which 
wound steadily, thin and remote yet clear, the chanted prayers, 
and now and again, like something edged among many dull objects, 
the wail of the drowned boy’s mother cut across everything. 

About midnight the preliminaries ended. The dancers took their 
costumes and went to their own houses to dress. For a while yet, 
the marimba continued in the house, and the prayers never ceased. 
Now the mourners, following their own ritual, began to dance in 
the open space where the costumes had been. It was a sad affair, 
they were plainly drunk, and the simple steps were carried out 
heavily, without pleasure. 

It was a relief when an acolyte announced that the dress re- 
hearsal was ready, and we moved outside, priests, prayers, music, 
fires and all. A big square had been cleared, lit at the near end 
by a bonfire, and a torchbearer standing behind the Teacher’s chair. 
Away from the fires, the place was full of a wavering, uncertain 
light from a half-moon behind thin clouds, which also showed, 
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beyond this place of noise, cool trees and silvered guardian moun- 
tains, as faint as illusion. 

For one used to the satisfactory, barbaric adornments of Navajos, 
Hopis, and Pueblo Indians, the costumed dancers were silly and 
disappointing. Only the conventional yet realistic Mountain Lion 
and Jaguar, with crowned heads, had native quality. Two Deer, 
with papier-maché heads, were dressed like carnival kings, knee- 
breeches, lace, and radiant cloaks; they bobbed up and down con- 
stantly, idiotically, in traditional imitation of the motions of deer 
feeding. Monkeys with black and white, appealing faces wore mili- 
tary uniforms, suggesting unintended satire. Old Man and Old 
Woman, and a train of Hunters, in three-cornered hats, golden wigs 
and silly, pink-and-white masks, were the royalty of a pack of cards 
come to life, with a string of attendant Jacks. In and out among 
the others moved the women, very small boys elaborately gowned, 
not wearing masks, but featureless behind thin squares of cloth. 

They spiralled, circled, wheeled, and marched in rectangular fig- 
ures, all very formal, with a patter of tin rattles replacing the an- 
cient gourds, and a jigging step, very much up and down, ungrace- 
ful. The marimba flooded out its unending, repetitious little tune, 
dinning at one’s ears. In the dull firelight and faint moonshine 
absurd costumes ceased to be inappropriate, weaving in and out 
among themselves, with the crowding of shadows and music, the 
flash of jewels that were small mirrors, the stiff, set dance-step fit- 
ting the unreality of the masks. 

Christian or not Christian, with Spanish costumes and machine- 
made rattles, they were acting the immeasurably ancient story of the 
magician who controlled the Deer. Five hundred years ago—and 
perhaps five thousand—they had offered this dance at the foot of 
painted pyramids that now are shapeless, grassy mounds at the far 
side of the village. They formed two parallel lines to announce in 
stilted Spanish that but few of them understood, how they were 
making “a solemn, Christian offering” to Saint Mark. Through it 
all, first one and then the other high priest continued his prayer. 

The music poured forth again, the inter-weaving formations con- 
tinued. Now out of the house, moving like a sleep walker, came 
the Dance Captain’s wife, still absorbed in the ritual of mourning. 
There was dance music, and she danced, stepping into a tide of 
performers as though they were the shadows cast by trees in a 
wind. She was a square, heavy, flat-faced Indian, stolid by nature. 
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Now, between deep drink and bereavement, she had the look of one 
under the first, surprising shock of a blow that will stun; she was 
permeated with a nightmare of grief and drunkenness. Her son 
should have been dancing here, he should have been one of the 
Women, and he was drowned. She wore no special costume, only 
the simple, embroidered blouse and narrow skirt of her tribe, her 
bare feet moved to the quick time of the marimba as though an 
outside force jerked them; above her feet she was heavy, sagging, 
no lift in her back, her arms hanging limp. 

She alone, then, was real; the elaborate, grotesque dancers, jig- 
ging up and down, became merely figments of the torment in her 
brain. They wheeled and turned back around her, ignoring her, 
and she them. The crownéd Jaguar, the gorgeous Hunters went 
past; the Deer bowed and bobbed beside her; they did not even 
seem to avoid her. 

She did not look directly at any of them, but always her feet took 
her among the little women. Her son should have been one of 
them, her son was dead, her son was hidden somewhere among these 
creatures, if only she could find him. So she moved towards the 
Women, always dancing, and the waist-high Women, who had no 
faces, ebbed past her like all the rest. Lion rose up before her, 
moved to one side, and she was surrounded by soldier-Monkeys 
with blank, amusing faces. Patiently she danced to where the 
Women were maneuvering, and the line swung past her again with- 
out losing step. 

The Dance Teacher spoke in pitying tones to an Indian, who 
walked up to her, took her hand, and led her, staggering slightly, 
docile, back into her house. “The poor woman,” people said, “our 
hearts are pained for her. Let us hope she will rest, the poor 
woman.” 

One began to see green in the tree-tops, the eastern mountains 
became solid, silhouetted against grey that was molten silver and 
then deep gold through a cleft. The dress rehearsal was over. 

With offerings of flowers, pine-tips and incense, and always the 
unvarying prayers, the whole village presented itself in front of the 
church. The marimba began again its maddening, monotonous lit- 
tle tune. The air was fresh with dawn quality. The Deer came 
into the open space before the church, Jaguar and Lion began to 
shake their rattles. Saint Mark was receiving his gift. 
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Corpus CHRISTI PROCESSION, SANTA FE 


The American artist, John Sloan, finds material rich 
and varied and fundamental in the colorful life of 
the great Southwest. In the mingling of the races, 
in religious ritual and in the tentshow, he has surely 
and picturesquely caught real dramatic values. The 
landscape becomes the dominating presence in this 
painting of a festival ceremony. 








The peripatetic theatre still finds an appreciative 
audience in the land of great distances. Mr. Sloan 
has achieved interesting contrasts in light, and some 
strong human values, in this moment from a drama 
enacted under canvas. 
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TRAVELING CARNIVAL, SANTA FE 


The Mexican, the Indian and the cowboy look for- 
ward to visiting these shows whose glittering arti- 
ficiality contrasts strangely with their surroundings. 
A fine poetic feeling for differences like these is dis- 
cernible in John Sloan’s work. 









RatiN DANCE 


More exciting than anything of the theatre the white 
man has brought to the desert are the dances and 
rituals that have grown from the land itself. As if 
to emphasize the fact Mr. Sloan here shows his 
Indians in strong and graceful movement dancing 
before spectators who seem grotesque in contrast. 


THE SOUTH PARADES 


Mardi Gras By LYLE SAXON 


ARDI GRAS in New Orleans is a gay and vivid holi- 
M day. It is a tinselled festival in which the beautiful is 

jostled by the grotesque—like a coronation ceremony 
and circus combined. It is an annual celebration which ushers in 
the Lenten season, a celebration which draws much of its color 
from the city’s French and Spanish heritage. 

New Orleans is unlike other American cities. It was a civilized 
and cosmopolitan community already a hundred years old, when, 
at the beginning of the last century, it became a part of the United 
States along with the Louisiana Purchase. It was then like a 
provincial French city, set down in the lush and _ semi-tropical 
growth at the mouth of the Mississippi River; the old section of 
modern New Orleans, the Vieux Carré, remains today almost as 
it stood in that far-off time. Old New Orleans was a city which 
liked to take its pleasures as it found them; it was a city which 
liked to smile, to make love, to sing and to dance. Nowadays, the 
blood of many nations mingles in its population; vessels from the 
Seven Seas are in the harbor. It is a cosmopolitan community, and 
the tapestry of the city’s life is woven in gay colors; and now—as 
in the past—like a black thread in the design, Negroes lounge and 
shuffle through the streets. 

The word “carnival” means a farewell to the flesh. But in 
New Orleans, the carnival is the gayest season of the year. Forty 
days of sackcloth seem small penalty for such unbridled gaiety. 

The first Mardi Gras pageant was held in New Orleans in 1827 
and with each year the festivity grew more and more elaborate. In 
those flush times just before the Civil War, the carnival celebrations 
were incredibly lavish. By 1870, despite the fact that the city had 
been reduced to poverty by war and pestilence, there were a dozen 
carnival organizations, each giving an elaborate ball. 

Nowadays each Mardi Gras finds the city overflowing with vis- 
itors. Balconies and galleries which overhang the streets are filled 
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with spectators. The carnival colors, yellow, green and purple, are 
festooned from house to house. There are day and night parades, 
when glittering mock-monarchs ride through the streets. 

Although a gay season of society begins with the New Year, and 
continues with rapid acceleration until Shrove Tuesday, the actual 
pageantry of Mardi Gras begins only the Thursday before. On 
Thursday night there is the procession and ball of Momus; on 
Saturday night, the ball of the Mystic Club; on Monday night the 
pageant and ball of Proteus; on Tuesday morning the parade of 
Rex, with the Druids’ parade following; and on Tuesday night the 
parade and ball of Comus and the ball of Rex. The rulers of 
Mardi Gras are Rex and his Queen. The Queen and her maids of 
honor are chosen from the year’s debutantes. Rex, King of the 
Carnival, is chosen by a committee from the roster of the Dukes of 
Rex organization. The organization—and those other clubs offer- 
ing street pageants yearly—begins preparations a year in advance. 
The School of Design, an inner group, prepares drawings in color 
of each of the twenty floats, and there are costume designs for each 
masker. Then the builders of the floats and the costumers begin. 

For weeks before Carnival, the little costume shops of Bourbon 
Street are full of excitement. Sewing machines whirr, and spangles 
are sewn in place. If one enters such a shop, he stops in amaze- 
ment, confronted with a motley mess of armor, court costumes, 
kimonos, Javanese head-dresses, and animal heads of gaily colored 
papier-maché. Some of the disguises are costly and lavish; others 
—such as the ever-popular red devil—are cheap and simple enough. 
You may take your choice, but mask you must. 

Picture New Orleans then, on the morning of Shrove Tuesday. 
There have been two street pageants before, and the city is full of 
tourists; the hotels are crowded; boarding houses are full. But, 
even though the fun has been good before, this is the day of days. 

It is the hour shortly after sunrise, but already the children are 
astir; the tinkle of tiny bells is heard in the dim streets of the Vieux 
Carré as tiny masqueraders gather for their march toward Canal 
Street, the centre of the city. There are outcries and nonsensical 
squeals as the children appear on the streets of the French Quarter 
in the vicinity of the French Market, there by the levee. Perhaps 
the old negro cook, on her way to market, stops to don a devil 
mask; and, as like as not, the butcher who sells her beefsteak will 
be wearing an artificial nose. The spirit of foolishness is abroad; 
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no one escapes it. Despite your dignity, despite your social posi- 
tion, you are like to don a false mustache yourself before the day 
is over; or perhaps a pair of artificial eyes will do. But a gesture 
must be made. 

By eight o’clock the adult maskers are abroad, going singly and 
in groups toward Canal Street, where the pageants will take place 
at noon. Already bands are playing and the street vendors are 
out, carrying with them trays of masks, or baskets of peanuts, or 
bunches of balloons and flags. 

Canal Street is a wide thoroughfare with a double roadway; on 
Mardi Gras all vehicular traffic is barred from this street, and the 
broad expanse is given over to street dancing. Bands are stationed 
at the corners of the cross streets, and in the roadway the maskers 
dance. There are original and beautiful costumes: nuns, pirates, 
clowns, red-devils, ballet girls, snake-charmers carrying large artifi- 
cial snakes, jockeys, old maids with grotesque curls and pantalets, 
giants on stilts, men dressed as cows, horses, elephants—occasionally 
one meets a centaur. The street is full of singing and laughter, 
and there is constant undercurrent of tinkling bells, forming parts 
of costumes. Horns are blown, showers of confetti float down from 
the balconies which overhang the streets. The sun shines down on 
a mass of ever-moving and ever-changing colors—red, purple, 
yellow, arsenic green. Flags flutter everywhere. Sunlight glitters 
on metal head-dresses, and sparkles upon spangles. 

While the white maskers of New Orleans are gathering to dance 
in Canal Street, the Negroes hold high carnival in their own quat- 
ter, in comic burlesque of the grander doings of the white folks. At 
the end of a ship-canal which terminates beside the Union Station 
in Rampart Street, crowds of Negroes and mulattoes are gathering. 
Some of their costumes are highly original; men dress as women 
and women as men; it is not unusual to meet a lusty black stevedore 
wearing a bedraggled evening frock with a long train, and perhaps 
a large, feathered hat. Indian costumes are popular among the 
Negroes, and another popular one is that of a savage—simple 
enough as it requires only a grass skirt and some gay grease paint. 

At nine o’clock in the morning the Zulu King arrives aboard a 
puffing motorboat in the ship-canal. He wears the costume of a 
savage chieftain, and drinks from a pocket flask as his loyal subjects 
cheer. His attendants wear similar costumes, but sometimes 
through modesty, or fear of cold, wear black knitted underwear in 
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addition to the grass skirts. The attendants wear no crowns—the 
king will not permit it—but instead carry stuffed white roosters on 
their shoulders. The king and his courtiers mount cotton wagons 
and ride through the Negro section, where cheering crowds line the 
route of march. It is the custom of the white carnival organiza- 
tions to provide some trifling gifts for largesse to the crowd. As 
pageants such as Rex’s pass through the streets, the maskers abroad 
the floats toss beads and other gay trinkets to the spectators. The 
Zulu King, not to be outdone, tosses bananas and cocoanuts about. 
One year, not so long ago, a wood-burning cook-stove was mounted 
on a wagon, and hot catfish was tossed out into open mouths of the 
Negroes along the route. 

By eleven o’clock the parade is over and the Zulu King’s ball 
begins; it lasts, frequently, for eighteen hours, and it is one of the 
most bizarre sights to be seen in New Orleans; but it is frequently 
dangerous, too, as there are numerous fights and accidents. 

The Negroes are well along with their celebration before the 
Canal Street festivity is really underway. As the hours pass, Canal 
Street becomes tight-packed with maskers; the din is incredible, 
and there are many “little parades” to amuse the spectators. 
Various small organizations stage comic parades. There is one 
political organization called “The Jefferson City Buzzards” which 
has given a humorous parade each year for more than twenty years. 
The members are men of middle age, and usually they are fat; they 
dress each year as babies, wearing white dresses and socks; their 
rotund bodies are draped with the widest of baby-blue sashes; their 
blond wigs are something to see; their cheeks flame with rouge, as 
they march solemnly along, sucking lollipops, and followed by the 
bawdiest of jazz bands. 

At noon, Rex, King of the Carnival, comes to town. This is 
the big moment of the day. And the Rex parade is unusually 
lavish and costly. 

First a group of mounted policemen clearing the route, forcing 
the tight-packed masqueraders back toward the curb. Then, blar- 
ing bands and outriders in doublet and hose, velvet-clad riders 
with sinister black masks. Rex follows, riding high on his sway- 
ing car—a great gilded chariot some twenty-five feet high—with 
the throne on top. The monarch is dressed in white and gold, and 
his diamond crown and sceptre glitter in the sunlight. 

The twenty floats which follow present a series of tableaux, and 
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the whole tells a story of the Golden Age. Here we see again the 
old tales of mythology: Ulysses setting sail, with bare-armed oars- 
men pulling their outstretched, golden oars; Jason and the golden 
fleece; Circe, ablaze with jewels, turning the companions of Ulysses 
into golden swine. 

Crowds cheer each float as it goes by, and the maskers aboard the 
slow-moving cars toss beads and metal trinkets into the hands up- 
held to catch them. Each float is followed by a brass band; one 
tune meets another, drowns it out, only to be hushed by still another. 

Before the Boston Club the pageant pauses. There, on a balcony 
high above the crowded street, the Queen waits to greet the King. 
She sits, a piquant, slim girl, surrounded by other debutantes, amid 
banks of flowers. The king, high on his throne, toasts her in cham- 
pagne, which is brought to him by waiters who swarm up the side 
of his throne on step-ladders. It is a quaint and pretty ceremony. 
Cynics tell us that, nowadays, the champagne bottle holds only 
ginger-ale—but I have my doubts, just the same. 

And all through the long and gaudy afternoon the revellers 
continue their merriment. ‘There are countless contests to while 
away the time. And in other parts of the city there are entertain- 
ments, too. At each public market a dance is in progress, and the 
Vieux Carré is gay with maskers. The cafes of the French Quar- 
ter are lively enough. If one is fortunate, he may still sip the dear, 
forbidden beverages; and, if one is very lucky indeed, even absinthe. 
It is considered “lucky” to drink absinthe on Mardi Gras. 

At twilight the masks are removed, but the revellers continue to 
dance in the streets. Shortly after dusk the Comus parade appears. 
Comus is the last, and most dearly loved, of all the kings of Carni- 
val, and the night pageant is a dream festival. 

First a red glow in the sky, and great clouds of smoke sweeping 
up toward the far-off stars; then a distant sound of music, faint and 
sweet. The parade appears out of the dark, as though by magic, 
each float surrounded by strutting Negroes, who carry the flaring 
flambeaux. Red-robed Negroes and rearing horses, smoke swirling 
up, and the great, swaying floats, glimmering with vivid colors— 
red, purple, green, yellow. And gold everywhere, as though the 
riches of the world were spilled out to make a dream holiday for 
these fortunate enough to be there to see. The parade passes 
through the principal business streets, and then turns into the nar- 
row thoroughfares of the Vieux Carré, where the huge, swaying 
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cars fill the streets from sidewalk to sidewalk, and the maskers rid- 
ing atop the floats are on a level with the balconies. 

In the old days, Comus held his ball at the French Opera House, 
but now that the old building is gone, the ball is held at the new 
Municipal Auditorium which fronts on old Congo Square, just at 
the edge of the French Quarter. And at the Comus ball, the world 
of society gathers for its last revel before the dawn of Ash 
Wednesday. At midnight the climax of the carnival is reached, 
when Rex and his Queen leave their own ball and come to join 
Comus at the stroke of twelve. The costumes are magnificent, and 
the mingling of the two carnival Courts is the high moment of 
Mardi Gras. 

All the bars are down on Mardi Gras. Anything goes. You may 
do exactly as you please, and it will never be held against you. For 
New Orleans is a city that knows how to play. It has been playing 
che game of Mardi Gras for more than a century, and it knows all 
of the rules of the game. Mardi Gras is the time to lose your inhi- 
bitions, and the native New Orleanian makes the most of it. 
Garbed in the anonymous mask and domino, he goes forth to com- 
mit his folly and be done with it; he gets rid of his temptation by 
yielding to it, which after all, is a simple and direct way of doing 
it. There will be time enough for repentance and prayer when 
Lent begins; and—if we are very strong-minded—we may go from 
our night of pleasure directly to Early Mass in the old Saint Louis 
Cathedral, down on a aioe 
ag ye 

va 4 






Black Belt Processionals By CARL CARMER 


OWN in the township of Nokomis, Alabama, in Escambia 
County, they tell a queer story. Many years ago, they 
say, two brothers named Ezekial and Uriah Smith lived 

in Nokomis. Their father was a rich man, and when he died 
Ezekial took his share of what was left to him and left town. 
But Uriah stayed. He took some of his money and built himself 
a fine house at the top of the hill above the spring. Uriah used 
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to say that the water from the spring was the best water anywhere 
in the country. 

After a while Uriah married a girl from Nokomis and she lived 
with him in the house at the top of the hill. He hadn’t been mar- 
ried very long before he got to drinking. People say there “wasn’t 
hardly a time when ole man Smith wasn’t daid to the worl’.” He 
used to have to try pretty hard to get up the hill. 

One Saturday night “ole man Smith” came home drunk as usual. 
The water bucket on the porch was empty and he picked it up 
and started back down to the spring. When he was almost there 
he stumbled and fell. His head caught in a forked branch of the 
sycamore that grows just above the spring. When he was found 
next morning he was dead and his face was completely black. 

It is strange that an accident that happened so long ago should 
have had an influence on what I saw on a spring morning in Ala- 
bama many years later. Black Nathan had told me, “The colored 
folks is studyin’ to have a parade to make the crops grow. They 
have it every year. Hit’s goin’ to be down by the spring.” And so 
I was down by the spring to watch. 

I saw them walking down the hill from the direction of the old 
house (now in decay and “hanted,” I am told). They wore their 
Sunday best—black suits and white shirts and collars for the men, 
black skirts and white shirt-waists for the women—adding to the 
silhouette effect as I looked up at the long line of them in sharp 
outline against the red clay of the barren slope and the light blue 
of the sky beyond it. They were singing a spiritual, one I have 
rarely heard, Break Them Chains, and they were swaying slowly 
in time to its minor cadences. As they walked nearer I saw that 
their leader—a lanky negro, unbelievably black—carried a hand- 
ful of brightly colored feathers—chicken and turkey feathers. 
When he came to the sycamore tree he lifted his long arms and tied 
the feathers in the fatal fork where “ole man Smith” had strangled. 
He tied them so that they hung down brushing the top of his head. 
The heads of the negroes following him kept them swinging. Some 
of these followers carried forked sticks tied together to make 
crosses. Others clasped bits of broken bright colored glass—here 
a shattered green teapot, there a jagged gleaming golden bottle. 
One proudly bore a little light blue glass tower such as telephone 
linemen use in stringing wires. 

The tall man in front led the procession in a series of wide 
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concentric circles about the spring. When the last figure had passed 
under the swaying feathers, the tune faded into silence. Each negro 
bent down and planted his cross or his colored glass upright in the 
earth. As soon as this had been done a group of them solemnly 
approached the tree. They took from their pockets old glass snuff 
boxes brilliantly variegated. (I looked closely at them later and 
discovered that they were filled with bright pebbles.) The negroes 
tied them to the branches of the sycamore and returned to their 
places in the circles. Then without any apparent signal they all 
joined hands. At once a mournful minor dirge arose, growing 
stronger with each word: 

Long time ago 

There used to be 

A man whose name 


Was Ur-i-eee. 


There was a short silence, then from all those Negro throats came 
a low moaning wail. Its volume increased—died away. It was 
wild, eerie, horrible—a shuddering cry that had its roots far back 
in the past in a distant tropical land. After each stanza of the 
dirge, this cry was repeated and each time, though I came to ex- 
pect it, it frightened me. This was the rest of their song: 


He lived on top And down the hill 
Of the big hill He almost ran 
Till the night before And yes, oh, Lawd 
That he got killed. He was a man. 
His woman waited We found him there 
At the door In this forked tree 
Till late that night And, oh, his face 
But he came no more. Was black to see. 
His woman waited And, oh, his face 
At the door Was black to see 
But he went way down And oh, my Lord 
And come no more. We will be free. 
He got a bucket And now he’s gone 
From the stand So far away 

And down the hill But he’ll be back 
He almost ran. For judgment day. 


The last awful wail did net end as had the others—it cortinuc] 
in a low rhythmic moaning as the leader swayed back un the hiil— 
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head. The rest walked after him, moaning, moving as if in a slow 
ritual dance. The last one reached the top of the hill and vanished 
over its edge. I heard them wailing for another minute. Then the 
silence of a hot Alabama noon settled down. I wondered by what 
strange circumstance ole man Smith’s accidental death many years 
ago had caused this rite of fertility. Black Nathan had told me, 
“He was a bad man an’ he treated his niggers bad.” Perhaps the 
blight of his cruel spirit lingered on the land. But now its power 
was broken. In irregular circles about the spring stood the crosses 
and the glistening colored-glass fragments. There would be good 
crops for another season. 
* * * * * 


OWARD the upper edge of the Black Belt in Alabama is the 

town of Livingston. It is the county seat of Sumter County 
and has a town square surrounded by big shade trees, hitching 
posts (a few are still left), the courthouse, the jail, and a few 
stores. The front walls of the stores rise for a full two stories and 
the second one shows windows with closed blinds. If you look at 
some of these buildings from the side you discover that the win- 
dows are deceiving. The rooms which they would illuminate are 
not there. The front wall and the windows are mere pretenses at 
dignity. 

Most of the time Livingston lives rather slowly and sleepily, 
like the other Black Belt towns. In the late summer the cotton 
wagons creak behind the plodding mules toward the gin. Later 
small motor trucks loaded with baskets of light brown pecans rattle 
toward the railroad station. They are about the only evidence of 
Yankee invasion. A normal college cloisters a group of young 
ladies, carefully herded away from the world of men by an anxious 
president. 

As the cold rains come and the leaves drop, however, something 
happens to Livingston. There is a whispering in the stores about 
the town. Eyes as dull and sleepy as the town all summer begin 
to brighten. Christmas comes with its turkeys and fire-crackers. 
The whispering grows. Secrecy is in the atmosphere. 

On New Year’s Eve about seven o’clock there is a light in the 
sky over by The Hollow just outside of town. Huge bonfires are 
burning there. Figures move toward them, stealthily through the 
town, and appear suddenly in the firelight, masked and strangely 
costumed. A painted, feathered Indian, a pirate with yellow metal 
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dangling from his ears, a cowboy in chaps and sombrero—the 
motley rout grows. Suddenly there is a sound of drums. Two 
Scotch Highlanders, their sticks flailing high, are beating out a 
march. A portly gentleman in a bath robe and nightcap and a 
painted wire mask steps out ahead of the drummers—as he has 
done for over twenty-five years—and the march has begun. Up and 
down the streets of the town they tramp, between lines of applaud- 
ing spectators. It is a full two hours before they approach the 
“bored well,” in the center of the town square for the last time. 
Once there was a big hotel near the “bored well,” its broad verandas 
a triumph of lattices and scrolls and jig-saw designs. People 
came there from far and near to benefit by the well-nigh miracu- 
lous powers of the well water. Now the hotel is gone and an 
ugly brick edifice shelters the ever-flowing medicinal waters. In 
the old hotel, after the New Year’s Eve revels, there was always 
a masqued ball, a “grand finale”, people called it, to a night of 
joy. But an evangelistic revival, a few years ago, put a stop to that, 
apparently for good. But not to masking and parading. The 
masquers stop now beside the “bored well.” Prizes are awarded to 
the best costumes, and a general unmasking and merrymaking takes 
place. The Livingston D. U. D.’s have ushered in another year. 

This custom is so old that even the oldest citizen of Livingston 
does not know for certain its origin. It is thought that one Colonel 
Wetmore, a Scotch settler from North Carolina, brought the 
notion to Livingston with him when the town was settled in the 
year 1831. The legend goes that he called the participants “The 
Indomitables.”’ 

Now they are called the D. U. D.’s. Whether or not this is a 
modification due to the easy-going Southern speech, I do not know. 
Citizens of Livingston suggest many waggish meanings for the letters. 
Whatever their meaning they symbolize something very precious 
to a little conservative Southern town—the spirit of carnival in 





which it may forget itself one night a year. 








Werner Drewes’s portrait of the former 
character actress of the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre, who is to act in several summer play- 
house productions during July and August. 
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ELECTION OF A POPE 


Conclave and ceremonial in the election of a new 
Pope, one of the oldest and most famous “‘pageants 
of the event.”’ (From Old and New Rome, A mster- 


dam, 1704) 





THE NEW PAGEANTRY 


By Roy MITCHELL 


"7 AGEANT” is a word whose implications have widened 
with the years. Once the name for a very specific form 
of religious drama—a name, indeed, for the wagon upon 

which a single “page” of the cycle of plays was given—it has come 

to mean anything in the wide field of spectacular presentation that 
lies between athletic competition and drama. 

The many uses of the word are confusing, but the confusions can 
be solved if we divide pageantry into its three great subdivisions— 
the Pageant of the Event, the Pageant of the Memory and the 
Pageant of the Idea. 

The Pageant of the Event is spontaneous, it is of the moment and 
does not require any more reason than the importance of the event 
that it distinguishes. It is the marking out by pomp and enrich- 
ment of any natural social or state function. 

It is always in the form of a progress. No matter what rite or 
ceremony it celebrates, the Pageant of the Event becomes sooner or 
later the movement of persons to or from that ceremony. It may be 
religious, the —Thesmophoria of the Athenian women going to 
Colias, the procession of the mystae bearing the effigy of Dionysus 
along the road to the greater Eleusinia, the passage of the Palatine 
Salii through the streets of Rome, or the meeting of Cybele at its 
gates. It may be the passing of the car of Jagannatha through the 
throngs of Puri, or the modern pageantry of Corpus Christi. 

The Pageant of the Event may be conceived in gaiety, the prog- 
ress through the carnival of a newly chosen queen of a Mardi Gras 
or a Mi-Caréme. On rarer occasions it may be state pageantry, the 
progress of rulers to their place of meeting, of a prince to his wed- 
ding, a king to his coronation or the body of a king to its tomb. 
Greatest and most moving of all Pageants of the Event has been 
the return of victorious armies. They are intensely of the moment 
and with no artifice at all must always derive power from the 
emotional swirl through which they move—of jubilation, of thanks- 
giving, of pity for the wounded and sorrow for the dead. When 
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to the simple return of the army there have been added the splen- 
dors of a triumph, the Pageant of the Event with its banners, its 
captives and its spoils has reached a barbaric magnificence our age 
cannot emulate, if it would. 

The occasion of all these pageants dictates their form. The cere- 
mony dwindles, the great event is the processional, and each unit 
represents only itself without change as it moves over the appointed 
way through the crowd. The spectators change as it goes, the ele- 
ments of the pageant do not. Change would be useless because 
what would be started for one spectator would be continued for 
another and ended for a third, and so would edify nobody. The 
Pageant of the Event is best as a series of moving tableaux. 


The Pageant of the Memory arises out of the past and is the 
reconstruction of a series of episodes bound together by a tradition, 
the history of a people or of a place. It may be a simple procession 
of figures in the dress of earlier times, or of floats proceeding in 
historical sequence like those seen from time to time in the historic 
centres of Europe. But if each episode requires to be unfolded 
dramatically, the Pageant of a Memory ordains a form of its own, 
the masque form. It also flows, but its spectators instead of being 
scattered along its route are concentrated at one point and each 
group as it reaches that point pauses, enacts its scene and passes on. 

The transition from procession to masque is seen in the history 
of the platforms or “pagyns” of the English Biblical mysteries 
which were evidently at the inception fixed pictorial groupings on 
their wagons, but gradually developed the action and dialogue 
recorded for us in the play books of the various cycles. In order to 
develop thus they must have concentrated their audiences. 

Within the last quarter of a century the Pageant of the Memory 
with its masque form has had a notable revival, chiefly in England, 
where it has become the custom to reconstitute, sometimes on a 
lavish scale, the associations of a historical spot by enacting, in 
sequence before a fixed audience, episodes that have occurred there. 
The Sherborne Pageant of 1905 was the first of a long series which, 
with increasing experience, have made use of dramatic motion, dia- 
logue, the dance, songs and music. Later pageants, like the St. 
Albans, added the narrative choir to link and interpret the episodes. 

The masque can be a very beautiful form, given the surroundings 
and the historical event and given a strong emphasis on decorative 
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values. Unhappily it has fallen too often into the hands of literal- 
ists and devotees of illusion, who dream of getting a reproduction 
of this or that actuality into this actual place and never quite make 
their dreams come true. Especially is this the case with historical 
masques played by day where a searching sun discloses every ill- 
fitting wig and every Adam’s-apple that protrudes from an over- 
size ruff. Played at night under colored lights the stream of memo- 
ries that come out of the dark, eddy for a moment in the playing 
space and flow again into the dark can be profoundly impressive, 
and if the effect is less like what it actually was at the time the 
event occurred, it is much more as the artists of that time deline- 
ated it. After all we draw our dreams of the past from its artists. 


The Pageant of the Idea relies neither upon the embellishment 
of the current event nor yet upon the recalling of the past, although 
it may use either or both. Its theme is abstract and it can draw into 
it whatever elements, actual or symbolical, it may require to em- 
body that theme. It is wider in its scope than the memory and 
broader in its treatment, and while it can be represented in a prog- 
ress with symbelical tableau or in the flowing masque form, neither 
can adequately contain it. It too must ordain its natural form. It 
is most powerful when its playing-space has many entrances and 
gives room for more forceful movement, for swirl, for swelling and 
contracting, for threading, for wave-motion. It demands a playing 
space that can be a pool. 

Two great modern inventions make the dramatic spectacle pe- 
culiarly the mass-art of the future and permit us to transcend the 
limitations that have bound the procession and the masque; one, our 
new control of light, the other our newer control of sound. 

When the first pageant was played under controlled light, the 
first step was taken into the pageantry of the future—a step in plas- 
ticity. Here was a new and magical power. It could sweep from 
place to place, expand to fill the field, contract to an intense point, 
swell or diminish. It could emphasize, select, enrich, compose and 
recompose, recur and reiterate. And quite as important, more im- 
portant even in terms of the technical problem, it could reject and 
erase. By its very intensity it could throw into darkness whole parts 
of the scene. By its mere removal it could build walls and hang 
curtains wherever the pageant master pleased. 

Still, however, there was little for the ear. There could of course 
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be all the instrumental and choral music there ever had been, but, 
in sO great a space as would accommodate a great spectacle, the 
sounds could be no more than a hum carried on the breeze—and 
if the weather was not right, carried away by the breeze. No words 
were intelligible. A pageant of light alone might be beautiful but 
it had to be painfully simple and childish because there was no 
adequate way of explaining what it was all about. 

With the first use of amplified sound we have taken another step, 
this time in dimensions. The narrative choir of St. Alban’s, beau- 
tiful in its small field, could never fill a large one, nor could it 
keep pace with the motion it explained, because sight travels so 
much faster than sound. Here was the completion of the mechan- 
ism that gave the director mastery over motion and sound in terms 
of great spaces. Motion, the art. Light, the revealer. Sound, the 
interpreter. 

Let us project. 

Let us imagine we have a park which is a river valley, widened 
at this point to make a great, irregular bow]. It may be half a 
mile wide and a mile or more long. On the high slopes of one 
side of it there is room for one hundred, two hundred thousand 
people. These are our audience. Somewhere above the middle of 
the audience on the hilltop are the lamps, a battery of great search- 
lights that are the living hand of the pageant-master, to reveal or to 
obliterate. They are the pointing finger. 

Down in the playing-space there is a natural, or an artificial, 
mound surmounted by a conventional structure—an arrangement of 
pillars, a Stonehenge, a palace, a temple front—ivory tinted and 
capable of being colored with light, which in this art of pageantry 
means capable of being lost and found. Leading to it are easy slopes 
and broad flights of steps. Scattered around it are groves of trees, 
roads perhaps, and beyond it the river. Past that again are the 
hills of the farther side. Our palace is the visual focus and it is 
also the screen for our sounds. In the space beneath it are the solo- 
ists, choristers, the musicians and the devices for noise—the thun- 
der—drums, crashes, gongs, chimes and whatever else the spectacle 
may require. Radiating out from them to all parts of the audience 
go the wires that carry the amplified sound. 

The choir is the custodian of our theme. Its poem is now narra- 
tive, now descriptive, now reflective, now broken up into passages 
for a single great voice, now into dialogue for two or three or 
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The early part of the 17th century found a strong connect- 
ing link between the arts of architecture and stage design 
in the person of Inigo Jones. The relationship is particu- 
larly obvious in Mr. Jones’s designs for the elaborate Ben 
Jonson masques and in the designs pictured here. It is 
believed that the one above is for Scene I of Thomas 
Carew’s Coelum Britannicum, 1634. According to the de- 
scription given in Designs by Inigo Jones (published by the 
Walpole and Malone Societies) in the background are the 
Arch of Titus with an obelisk and a tall tower beyond. On 
the right a free rendering of the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina and other remains in the Campo Vaccino with a 
triumphal column behind them. (Copyright of His Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire) 
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This design is for Scene II, The City of Sleep in the 17th 
century drama Luminalia, 1638, which is said to have been 
written by Sir William Davenant. Here again the archi- 
tectural leanings of the designer are much in evidence. The 
design for the lower part of the scene, under the segment 
of the circle, has not been preserved. The Walpole Society 
publication states that one of the spectacular devices 
planned for this scene was the appearance of an antique 
ship ‘“‘seene farre within the scene, sailing in the aire.” 


(Copyright of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire) 
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THE NEW PAGEANTRY 


many voices, now the strophe and antistrophe of antiphonal choirs, 
now perhaps it is the jeers of a rabble, shouts, applause, now lyrical 
passages for a dance, or the singing of boatmen or of troops on the 
march, or of women returning from the harvest. Sometimes it is 
a hymn, sometimes the sound of sobbing, sometimes of laughter. 
Sometimes there are no voices at all, only the instruments. 

Motion in terms of this art must be on a great scale. There is 
no place here for finicking about single figures, the color of hair 
or the fit of a coat. Costume is an unsewn piece of fabric and an 
actor may carry half a dozen changes tucked away in his girdle 
until the time comes to use them. Color is not of this person or 
that person; it is handled in great masses. One person is not a 
unit. To have any force a unit may run to a hundred persons, 
and, for the whole spectacle I am talking about, there may be 
three or four or five thousand figures in the field. 

Our first concern is mass. Our next concern is mass in motion, 
and we must weave our spectacle in terms of great movement. 
Here from this hill-top we will make it. Our field is dark—light 
enough for the actors to go freely about, too dark for the audience 
to distinguish anything clearly. When our light begins to swing 
it will make the darkness of the unemphasized spaces complete. 

Moving through the dim field, assembling, breaking up and 
reassembling go our actors on their prearranged timing under the 
guidance of their marshals, and taking our time from the choral 
sequence we will find and use our figures as we need them. 

Our story calls, perhaps, for an Indian village on the eve of 
battle. We swing our lights to the place and spreading them to 
cover it, reveal the field dotted with Indians, their tepees, their 
horses, travoises, their fires and all the accessories of their village 
life. Now the pencils converge swiftly to a point, excising every- 
thing but a war council, and spread again to take in a war dance 
while the air throbs with the sound of their drums. 

Now perhaps we want the ships of an explorer, perhaps of an 
invader dropping down the river, their sails in high color and 
their decks dotted with clusters of men. We may find them again 
and again as they recur in the theme until at last their journey 
culminates in a landing. 

It may be that we want for our sequence, long weaving lines of 
journeying figures, on foot with their bundles, a movement that 
will represent and also symbolize the migration of a people or the 
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filling up of a land with settlers. We may use them a while, drop 
them and come back to them, using them as a growing theme, until 
presently, by volume or position they take up a central place in 
our story. 

Perhaps we have a theme of the great war. Slowly the mound 
and stairs fill up with people saying farewell to departing soldiers, 
and through the multitude the pencils of light trace the thread 
of marching men until nothing is left but the last watchers who 
dot the shoulder of the mound. Then the temple is lost and when 
we find it again its front has vanished and its interior is shown 
with tall, glowing, stained-glass windows and a great altar, while 
from the choir rises a hymn for the safety of men in battle. The 
lights which have concentrated on the altar spread their rays and 
gradually take in the whole mound and foreground, revealing the 
multitude who were saying farewell, now mantled in and kneeling 
with their backs to us. They take up a passage of the hymn and 
the whole field throbs with the swell of their voices. 

Our light fades and there is a linking passage for the choir. 
When the pencils converge again, it is to pick out a thread of 
returning men winding through the trees. They enter into a sea 
of women welcoming them, and are lost in the crowd amid shouts 
and a great chant of welcome. 

Perhaps we seek a symbol for the passage of years or of the 
westward sweep of a people. Under cover of a distant episode the 
foreground fills with crouching figures covered by neutral colored 
cloths. Rhythmically, rank upon rank, section after section, they 
rise slowly and sway, changing from the color of earth, to green, 
to gold, under the lights, undulating in the wind in the great waves 
of the dance of the growing grain. 


These are jottings, the merest fragments of what we may look 
for when the cities have learned to make pageantry their communal 
affair. When they are tired of their papier-maché confections on 
wheels, the blatant advertising, and the tissue paper twisted into 
the wheels of the iceman’s truck, when they have used up the last 
possibilities of their local history, have laid Peace with her twig, 
Fame with her trumpet, History with her roll of paper and Justice 
with her bandage away in the archives, I think they will turn to 
the Pageant of the Idea with all its latencies of motion, of light 
and sound and color. 
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MALLORCA REMEMBERS 


By ALBERT MARGOLIES 


FTER harboring the drama within its austere walls for 
four centuries, the Mediaeval Church sent it out into the 
public square. That was seven hundred years ago. But 

for the people of Mallorca, living under the perpetuating sun of 
the Mediterranean, it may well be an event that has happened 
within their own memories. Theirs is one spot in the world where 
the theatre of the Middle Ages can still be seen; not in revival 
through intellectual impetus, nor as a studied attempt at authen- 
ticity. Theirs is nothing but the earthy unschooled Mediaeval 
drama, presented for an equally earthy audience. It is entirely free 
from pretense, and it is done as though any subsequent development 
in the drama was simply non-existent. There is no advance announce- 
ment; no reviews. The stranger comes upon the scene accidentally, 
if at all. The throwback through seven centuries is so sudden and 
of so complete a nature, that one almost feels the jolt. 

Each year, on January sixth, or as near that day as is feasible, 
the people of Mallorca gather in the central square of their own 
small township to see a performance of King Herod and the Three 
Magi. Both in its presentation by the actors and its reception by 
the audience, the affair is entirely unrestrained. Not one of the 
thousands concerned seems to be conscious of the fact that here is 
something unique. In two hours it is over. Last year and the year 
before, a century ago and five centuries ago, it was done in the same 
way. Next year it will be done again. 

At the back of the platform on which the play is given, is the 
local church. At one side is what may be called the town hall. 
Each of these still shows its old dignified interest in the proceed- 
ings. Surrounding the square on the two remaining sides are the 
houses of the better-to-do citizens. The square itself swarms with 
people, while many sit on balconies among their chosen friends, 
or look through windows. It would be difficult to find even a hand- 
ful among the spectators who consider the play in its religious con- 
notations, for they come to the square chiefly to be amused. Away 
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from the rigidity of the church and the awe-inspiration of stained 
glass, they want nothing more or less than entertainment. As with 
their ancestors, the subject matter is not important. 

Even the costumes used in the production of King Herod and the 
Three Magi are the very ones that were made for the Guild’s pro- 
ductions, when they fell heir to the drama five or six hundred 
years ago. There is only one complete set in existence, and it has 
been in the possession of the local government officials for cen- 
turies. It is this paucity of costuming that accounts for the fact 
that all of the dozen towns of the island do not present the play on 
the same day. None will even attempt it without the very dress 
that has been a property of the production for so many years. But 
it is in no sense a travelling show, since only the costumes move 
from place to place. The actors, the platform, and the crude set- 
tings composed almost entirely of natural flowers and living 
branches, are provided by the town in which the play is presented. 
Thus while the public square in Soller de Mallorca is teeming with 
spectators on the Sunday after Epiphany, that of Pollensa De Mal- 
lorca may be only in the midst of preparation. 

The performers are entirely non-professional, depending for their 
livelihood on the fields, the small shops, or the thousands of sheep 
that graze on the Mallorcan mountain-side. Like their Mediaeval 
ancestors, they volunteer for this work as for a recreation, albeit an 
inevitable one. The sole difference seems to be that while, in those 
days, all the actors were dyers, or all carpenters, or masons, or 
glass-blowers, depending on the particular Guild that was presenting 
the play, today the cast may contain all of these. In the produc- 
tion of the Herod play at Soller last January, the players included 
two farmers, two shepherds, three muleteers, a cabinet-maker, an 
electrician and a bank-clerk. 

Wherever it is possible to project a stroke of comedy, the Mal- 
lorcan will emphasize it in the traditional way, a fact for which 
the constant laughter among the spectators is audible proof. Herod’s 
anger on hearing of the Saviour’s birth is just enough exaggerated 
to bring the first laugh. The three Magi, dressed in different de- 
grees of gold and ermine, ride into the square on decrepit mules, 
giving cause for a gale of laughter by a truly theatrical inconsis- 
tency. It is the Scribes, however, stumbling over their long beards 
as they hasten to obey the call from Herod, who bring genuine 
howls. To find the prophecy that the Saviour will be born, they 
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turn the pages of their heavy tomes with such comic haste that the 
gravity of the situation is completely annulled. A loud sneeze exe- 
cuted by one of the midwives (parts performed by men) does noth- 
ing toward the achievement of dignity. By the time the Te Deum 
is sung, at the close of the play, the audience is in so light a mood 
as to drown it out with their own conversation. 

The relationship between the actors and the audience is a warm 
one. It is a common thing for a player with a little time on his 
hands between cues, to hold conversation with any of the crowd 
around the platform. It is nothing for Herod, at such moments 
that do not demand all his attention for a display of passion, to pull 
a cigarette from his generous robes, and bend over to receive a 
light from a spectator nearby. It is even less for him to pick up the 
hem of his cloak and perform a needed scratching of his leg. One 
attendant, indeed, has as his sole duty the soothing of inaccessible 
spots. Actors and audience are continually greeting one another. 
The occasion bears a rare quality of intimate festivity. The play 
is their own even if it does happen to come from the Scriptures; 
and these are the very people to whom the Mediaeval Church first 
gave the drama. 

The onlooker re-lives that moment in dramatic history when the 
first signs of a popular theatre began to manifest themselves in the 
public squares; the moment when the Church began to realize that 
it had done itself a poor turn by relinquishing control. There is an 
abandon and a feeling of fun that portend a coming development; 
not sacred, but profane. 

A realization that begins to impress itself on the mind of the 
onlooker is that the present culture of Mallorca is very closely as- 
sociated with that of the Middle Ages. Now, as then, the Church 
is the most vital element in the life of the people. The cathedrals 
are still the centres of most public activities. Religious proces- 
sionals retain all the pomp and importance of the past. Litera- 
ture is, in a large degree, confined to the Bible, and most of the 
schools are under the sponsorship of the Church. Life on the 
island is simple, almost primitive. Although the bustling city of 
Barcelona is but a ten-hour sail distant, none of its modern mo- 
bility penetrates Mallorca. Background for form as old as 
Mediaeval drama is as complete as it is intensely native. 
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THE BEAR COMES TO THE 
VILLAGE 


By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


‘ ) _— the Gipsy rattled the tambourine and sang out 
a ditty about bandits and haiduks, Marko, the bear, 
stood up to his full height and shook and swayed 
his shaggy trunk. A mighty bear was Marko. His body standing 
up was like the stump of an oak. A halter of strong leather sewn 
with waxed cord and clasped by metal encompassed his head. 
But a heavy chain hooked to a ring that hung at his nose like a 
padlock to a door was what held him to his master and to his fate. 
When Marko fed or wrestled, the headstall was removed; the chain 
always remained fastened to his nose. And when he forgot that 
he was a plaything, an entertainer of the people, and behaved like 
a bear, the Gipsy master pulled at the chain and the ring tore at 
the flesh. Then Marko gave out a deep groan, like the rumbling 
of the mountain when the earth shook all around. 

From house to house, from threshing lot to threshing lot, the 
Gipsy, Kardan, led the chained beast and made him dance and 
perform tricks for the amusement of the people. A mare, a white, 
bony creature that needed neither tethering nor watching always 
limped behind man and bear and carried the flour sacks tied to 
the shabby packsaddle. 

“Thou hast danced well and proper, Marko,” Kardan would 
say as the bear concluded the dance. And by way of further 
commendation he would hand the beast his dogwood staff and add, 
“A shepherd be thou, Marko; three hundred sheep herd thou over 
the Balkan mountains!” 

Staff upon shoulder in the manner of a shepherd’s crook, Marko 
nodded his head, plainly showing that that would please him far 
better than this dancing before peasant folk. Yet he returned the 
scepter to his master and took from him the tambourine to pass 
to the hostess. Not until he had received it back filled with flour 
did Marko lower his giant frame to the earth. 
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But Marko is not an itinerant actor alone, he is also an itiner- 
ant doctor. As Kardan praises the housewife’s generosity, she 
tells him that her only child, a boy of three that clings to her, 
screams in his sleep in the middle of the night and is otherwise 
a ready sacrifice to any pair of evil eyes. The Gipsy takes the 
infant in his arms and after petting him on the head places him 
astride the bear’s back. The boy shivers and cries, but gradually 
his wails quiet down and he begins to touch the bear’s wool. 
Soon his pale face opens in a smile and the next moment he laughs 
out loud, enjoying the bear ride and wanting to pluck the wool from 
the back of the animal. 

“The boy will not scream in his sleep now,” Kardan assures the 
mother. ‘“AII the fright and terror have been banished from his 
young heart. He has ridden a bear!” And that bear Marko. 
But one thing more. Some hair from Marko’s haunches for the 
child to wear around his neck. That is why Marko’s hips are 
hairless. ‘The wool there has been shorn tuft by tuft and folk in 
many villages wear it in lockets at their breasts. Any bear is a 
mighty thing in many ways, but a bear like Marko, big and woolly 
like a haystack, is mightier still. If the spell of evil eyes will be 
broken by hair from ordinary bears, as anyone will tell you, then 
now surely by that of Marko who is the king of bears! 

Kardan hoisted the dogwood staff on his shoulder, the chains 
clanged, and Marko shook onward like a loaded truck, mopping 
the earth with his furry paws. A frightful thing, a ghost-like 
thing was Marko, entertaining children and village folk, exor- 
cising evil spells and healing ailments of divers kinds and of 
many uncertain origins. 

The bear troupe now halted before a house which had been 
plagued by sickness for months. ‘Come, Marko, scare away the 
evil things!” said Kardan. But the beast balked at the threshold, 
a sure sign that the house was tied up with magics and was the 
habitat of spirits. The Gipsy drew at the halter-cord, but Marko 
still demurred, like a horse at a crossroad. The Gipsy gave a tug 
to the chain and the metal cut into the gristle. The bear leapt 
angrily across the threshold. Once inside, Marko sniffed in this 
corner and blew in that, growled here and grumbled there, swept 
the floor with his paws and shook his woolly trunk about the place 
like a mummer on New Year’s Eve. If the evil things did not 
escape through the chimney it was none of Marko’s fault. 
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The flour sacks on the mare’s back bulged out considerably. 
Still the bear was followed on his way through the village by 
the entourage of youngsters who were needed on the threshing 
lots to lend a hand and who knew well that they would be 
thrashed good and hard for not being there. But what’s a thrash- 
ing more or less when there’s a bear in the village! And that 
bear Marko! Look how he shambles on, a troll led by a nose- 
ring, a mountain chained and commanded by a man. It is doctor 
for the peasant folk; circus, carnival and movie for the village 
youngsters. 

“Show the good folk, Marko, what newly-weds do in their 
bridal chambers,” commanded the Gipsy. And the huge grisly 
mass reclined upon the earth and petted and hugged itself so 
affectionately that young unmarried womenfolk giggled and hid 
their faces while their married sisters clucked tongues and uttered 
feigned curses against the brazen beast. The children shouted 
their delight. 


Bear, master and mare, escorted by their retinue of youngsters, 
moved on. Slowly and heavily span the four paws; the broad 
furry mane trembled; the whole gigantic mass shuffled on like 
an overloaded haycart. 

The house before which the troupe has halted is Mara’s. The 
poor woman’s eyes are pregnant with tears. She tells Kardan 
that her husband’s been ill these many months and that there is 
no sign or telling but what he may be lying sick for many more. 
Grandmother Shimba has tried her magics on him. The grains 
of salt which she threw in the hearth popped and spurted and she 
herself sneezed and yawned. The village priest, too, came to the 
house with his censer and the copper kettle of holy water. He 
read high words from his book of psalms and made the sick man 
kiss the silver cross. He soaked a bunch of hyssop in the holy 
water and with it smacked the patient on the forehead. Then he 
walked about the house intoning divine words and sprinkling holy 
water over walls and things and shaking puffs of smoke from 
the censer. Still the poor man is unable to yoke his team of 
oxen and plow his neglected fields. 

They carried the sick man out in the courtyard and covered 
him with a quilt. Like a nightmare Marko prowled and crawled 
over the suffering body. Groans of pain issued from under the 
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blanket. But Marko continued to tread over the covered form. 
It was all for the best. Village folk watched with interest and 
hoped that this might be the end of whatever had possessed the 
unfortunate man. 


The troupe crossed the small wooden bridge on its way to the 
upper quarter. In the middle of the square it was met by Boyko, 
Boyko the bear-wrestler and no mistake. He was returning from 
the mountain, crook in hand and skin-bag over his shoulder. A 
stump of a man was Boyko; mightily he stepped. The earth, 
one felt, quaked beneath his gait. Boyko’s goats summered in 
the highlands of Mount Pirin; his sheep wintered in the lowlands 
of the Shkya. Jackals and wolves were no strange animals to him. 
He had hacked the heads of bears and roasted wild boar in the 
forests of the Shar. He was the greatest bear-wrestler since Koka 
Trash the Albanian. 

And now Boyko planted his feet in the middle of the square 
and leaning on his crook took a good look at Marko. The bear’s 
hair stood on edge, like the quills on a hedgehog when touched 
with a stick. He paced nervously and grumbled; his nostrils ex- 
panding, his eyes giving side glances toward the man that stood 
before him in defiant posture. 

“Ya,” said Boyko, “I'll wrestle with him!” And he unslung 
the skin-bag from his shoulder. Hardly had Boyko spoken when 
youngsters scurried in all directions to carry the news to the grown 
folk: 

“Boyko the shepherd will wrestle with Marko the bear!” They 
heralded the fact in mad screeches, hoping that in the resulting 
excitement the thrashing that was coming to them might be for- 
gotten. 

Horses and oxen were left in sheds to munch their hay, and 
chickens to snatch at the grain like thieves, while folk streamed 
to the square to see a man of the mountain wrestle a beast of the 
village. 

The peasants formed a ring around the wrestlers. Kardan re- 
moved the bridle from Marko’s head and holding him by the 
chain alone now said to him, “A wrestler be thou, Marko; with 
Boyko the shepherd match thy strength!” 

The bear manoeuvered nervously and was slow to rise, but a 
tug at the chain suddenly brought the forearms in the air and 
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the grisly bulk stood upright in the middle of the square. Instantly 
Boyko charged like a bull and locked his arms around the bear’s 
powerful body. 

The village folk forgot about the wheat spread on the thresh- 
ing lots and watched the show with zeal and animation equalling 
that of the children. 

Like a man possessed Boyko tried desperately to down the 
unwieldy form. Summoning the strength from every muscle in 
his body he made superhuman efforts to lift the overwhelming 
bulk from the ground. As well might he have tried to pull an oak 
from the earth, for like an oak was Marko. He swayed and 
hopped and danced on his strong legs but he stayed upright and 
wrapped his furry surface about the struggling man. 

Is Marko applying more pressure than is proper? His arms 
so clutch about the struggling man that even if he wants to back 
out he would find it hard. Moans and whines issue from the man; 
a deep groan, like a thunder, passes through the body of the 
beast. 

And Kardan, who knows his bear, and knows better yet how a 
wrestling match between a bear and a man should be conducted, 
pulls at the chain. The metal cuts into the flesh and Marko gets 
the hint. Slowly, his giant frame begins to incline and he sprawls 
himself on his back in the middle of the square amidst the 
shouts and screeches of the children. It is all for the amusement 


of the people. 
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Masks used in the great choric war 
memorial, Totenmal, produced in 
Munich this summer. 
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Watercolor drawings, impressions of a 
French circus, by the young English 
miner-artist, Bissill, whose work has re- 
ceived much favorable notice in Eng- 
land since the Arts League of Service 
called attention to it about six years ago. 
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Other circus-impressions by Bissill char- 
acterized by subtle coloring (unfor- 
tunately not available in the photo- 
graphs), sureness of line, and excep- 
tional feeling. Bissill’s watercolor draw- 
ings are included in the Arts League of 
Service Traveling Portfolios. (Photo- 
graphs by Wallace Heaton, London) 
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Costume designs by Frank Poole Bevan 
for the symbolic figures in the pageant, 
Control, written and produced by Pro- 
fessor George Pierce Baker of Yale 
University for the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, celebrated last April at 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken. Above, The Man and The 
Youth. Left, The Figure of Finance. 
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GILLES DE RAIZ 


Europe’s First Impresario 


By ALVAH C. BESSIE 


out of post-war Europe may be somewhat taken aback by 

the information that its first practitioner flourished in France 
at no more recent period than the years 1404 to 1440. It is true 
that this early régisseur did not carry his settings to the fine flower 
of perfection which Meierhold has attained, but his interest in the 
theatre was purely personal, and he cherished no illusions about 
the theatre’s mission or its place in contemporary life. To the noble 
lord Gilles de Raiz, the stage achieved its purpose when it broad- 
cast his name and his attainments, an attitude not entirely unknown 
today. But Gilles de Raiz, after all, had a measure of achievement 
to proclaim. 

He sprang of two of the oldest seigniorial families—the Lavals 
and the Craons—among whose living representatives the Mont- 
morency family may be counted. He was the wealthiest noble of 
his time, and not even the king of France could rival his magnifi- 
cence. He was capable of raising and supporting entire armies and, 
during the English campaigns, he was Jeanne d’Arc’s right-hand 
man. At the time of Charles VII’s coronation in the cathedral of 
Rheims, Gilles de Raiz, still well under thirty, was appointed Mar- 
shal of France, and as an indication of his gratitude, his king per- 
mitted him to bear the fleur-de-lys of France upon his crest. 

Bernard Shaw made little enough of the Marshal in his play 
Saint Joan. He was content to display him as an extremely ele- 
gant and foppish young man who was not too popular among his 
companions. As a matter of fact, Gilles was extremely well-liked 
by his contemporaries—he was an excellent soldier and tactician, 
a well-educated gentleman and courtier, and he enjoyed the hearty 
popularity which is always at the command of any prodigal who is 
easy-going with his money and lavish in entertainment. The novel- 
ist, Huysmans, chose to take another view—and the protagonist 
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of his fine novel, La-Bas, is writing a life of Gilles—laying par- 
ticular stress upon the satanic aspects of his character. For it is 
well known that Gilles de Raiz, impoverished by excesses, sought 
to recoup his vanished fortunes by means of alchemy and black- 
magic. He suceeded only in having himself sentenced to death 
and executed in 1440, for “the abominable crime of heretical apos- 
tasy,” and the fact that he had abandoned himself to the frightful 
practice of “demonic evocation”, not to mention his crimes against 
nature, and the avowed murder of 200 little children, out of blood- 
lust or as part of the ritual of “demonic evocation.” This is an 
aspect of his character which is irrelevant to the present context, 
though it makes fascinating reading. 

The bare details of this worthy’s life are incredible, though they 
all seem to have been confirmed by examination of the archives 
of Loire-Inférieure, at Nantes. The local archivist, M. Emile Ga- 
bory, the only man who is actually in possession of the facts of the 
Gilles de Raiz affair, has written a lively biography of him.’ Among 
other legends which have attached to the young Marshal of 
France, soldier, diabolist and theatrical-producer, is the supposi- 
tion that he was the original of Perrault’s famous Bluebeard. Even 
Shaw, who was fully familiar with the sources, chose to harness him 
with that epithet, and his stage-directions indicate that the actor is 
to wear a blue goatee! The mere fact that Gilles de Raiz was mar- 
ried only once, and did not even kill his only wife, should be 
enough to absolve him of this additional stigma, but it has persisted 
for many years, and you may examine the ingenious hypotheses 
yourself, if you care to look them up. 

The pretext for this article is found in another department of 
Gilles’ activities. It has been indicated that he was immensely 
wealthy; just how wealthy would be difficult to say, since there is 
no way of accurately evaluating the coinage of the period. But 
when he began to sell his estates in order to procure ready-cash, 
over twenty-five castles and their surrounding woodlands went into 
their purchasers’ pockets for ridiculous sums of money. He never 
bargained, and when he bought he paid three and four times as 
much as the actual value of any article. He borrowed at usurious 
rates of interest, and even his companions plundered him. 

Gilles was beset with the idea of commemorating the siege of 





*Alias Bluebeard: The Life and Death of Gilles de Raiz, by Emile Gabory (Brewer & 
Warren). 
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GILLES DE RAIZ 

Orléans, in which he had taken an important part. For years he 
had traveled about the country, giving performances of farces and 
soties, and his munificence was already legendary. His castles were 
thronged by the poor seeking alms despite the fact that wherever 
he happened to be, it was later noticed that children had disap- 
peared. (Of course these accumulated disappearances eventually 
wrought his downfall, but we are ahead of our story.) This was 
before the period when Gilles instituted his famous collegiate of 
hand-picked singers and toured the provinces giving concerts of 
religious music, but even at this time, everything he did was done 
in the grand manner. 

In 1434 he was to give the first performance of his specially 
written play—The Mystery of the Siege of Orléans—and he so 
arranged matters that the commemorative performances took place 
in the town itself. Here was the first “long-run” play in history. 
The Greek trilogies were known to have required an entire day for 
their performance, but The Mystery of the Siege of Orléans not 
only ran all day long, but is said to have been repeated every day 
for a year and a month! Gilles and his retainers lived in Orléans 
from August 1434 to September 1435. The theatre was erected in 
the centre of the town, and was a miracle of construction and man- 
agement, consisting of a scaffolding five or six stories high, and as 
broad as the greatest stage now extant. On each floor of this 
structure a different act took place! 

Gilles played himself, and seems to have broken the rule that 
there is no reason why an actor should be able to portray a role, 
just because he happens to have lived it. Wherever he went he 
was followed by crowds of satellites who shouted his name and 
praises. Lucullus could have wished no more. In his play he was 
pictured as a greater general than he probably was in the field, but 
that is of little moment. You have read, in the history of books, that 
at the battle of Tournelles, before Orléans, the Maid was wounded 
by an arrow, and a “valiant captain” stayed at her side, extracted 
the arrow and carried her to safety. That captain was Gilles de 
Raiz, who had been appointed to the place of guardian for Jeanne, 
by his powerful cousin and ally, La Trémoille. 

But the most incredible part of this particular story remains 
to be told. Here are a few details: one hundred and forty actors 
and more than soo supernumeraries appeared in the Mystére du 
Siége d’Orléans. They engaged in great battles and pompous court- 
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scenes, and their costumes, contrary to the usual procedure (Holly- 
wood always excepted), were cut from the most luxurious ma- 
terials obtainable, and imported from distant lands. Cloth-of- 
gold and silver, silks and resplendent velvets rioted in a tapestry 
of color upon this sumptuous scene. That is little enough; con- 
sider the fact that Gilles de Raiz (if the record speaks truly) did 
not permit these costumes to be utilized for more than one per- 
formance! 

After his death, his heirs drew up a Mémoire of his expendi- 
tures, in a vain attempt to recover some of the wealth he had so 
heedlessly squandered in the thirty-six hectic years of his life. They 
mentioned that in the town of Orléans, at that period, “there was 
great scarcity of viands.” We have said that Gilles and all his 
friends lived at Orléans for over a year, at his expense. They occu- 
pied every hotel in the town! They were quartered at The Gold 
Cross, The Black Head, Saint George’s Crown, The Sign of the 
Sword, The White Horse, The Great Salmon, The Little Salmon, 
The Wild Man and The God of Love. Their expense-account was 
unlimited; anything they chose to purchase, they just put “on the 
check.” 

Meanwhile, the performances continued. And here is why there 
was a scarcity of food. Orléans was after all a little town, and 
could scarcely have furnished enough of an audience to maintain 
The Mystery for a year. So Gilles invited anyone who cared to 
come—the performances were free. And they came from all over 
France and foreign countries, and if they could not afford to make 
the trip, Gilles forwarded them their expenses. When they got to 
Orléans, they lodged at his expense. So for an entire year the 
town of Orléans held open house—at Gilles’ expense. The streets 
were lined with tables, at which there was perpetual banquet, quaff- 
ing of hydromel and hippocras, and the finest fish and venison fur- 
nished out the feast. It was an orgy unparalleled in human his- 
tory. 

New York thought it was seeing an unprecedented spectacle 
when a certain opulent but misguided gentleman generously offered 
a bad play free to all comers, and by his own efforts kept it running 
for well over a year! His actors would never have played to empty 
houses had he taken a line from Gilles de Raiz’ prompt-book, and 
offered—not hippocras and hydromel, perhaps, not rare venison or 
gamey fish, not even lodging and a bed—but merely a free-lunch. 
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This mural, designed by Rockwell Kent and Jo 
Mielziner for the Cape Cinema at Dennis on Cape 
Cod contains five thousand square feet of canvas and 
is said to be the largest single painting ever 
attempted. It will vault the ceiling of the theatre 
decorating the walls upward from the wainscoting. 





THE Wor.p’s LARGEST MURAL 








MURAL BY ROCKWELL KENT 


A lobby decoration by Rockwell Kent for the new 
Cape Cinema at Dennis on Cape Cod. This motion 
picture house is one of the latest additions to the 
art center at Dennis, which includes the Cape Play- 
house, a new art gallery, cottages for the actors of 
the permanent company, scenery storehouse and 
other buildings. Audiences are drawn from the many 
summer colonies along the cape. 
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NATIONAL THEATRE 


A National Theatre, by Harley Gran- 
villee-Barker. Sidgwick and Jackson: 
London. 5s. 


HIS is a new comprehensive plan for 

a National Theatre in England, re- 
placing the scheme and estimates which were 
drawn up by the author many years ago in 
collaboration with William Archer. In a 
spirit of sweet reasonableness, explaining 
his points or answering objections in brack- 
eted parenthesis after parenthesis, Mr. 
Granville-Barker sets forth the capital cost 
of the enterprise, the needs of the theatre 
in staff and control, the probable receipts 
and expenses, and all the practical details 
that can possibly be understood by the 
theatrical outsider—for whose benefit also 
is appended the admittedly excellent plan 
for such a theatre by W. L. Somerville, 
the Toronto architect. The book is neces- 
sarily addressed rather to the general public 
than to theatre folk. Most of the latter 
should be convinced already, though there 
is an element of sharp opposition not only 
from theatre managers who see the pos- 
sibility of a new powerful competitor, but 
from critics and theatre artists who sin- 
cerely believe that such an official enterprise 
would stand in the way of original work 
by private managements. Any of the 
chapters, including those on the repertory 
and its cost, the authors’ royalties and the 
pension fund, and the actual building, ap- 
ply to any proposal for a National Theatre 
in any country that does not possess one. 
Very interesting are the detailed criticisms 
of the scheme which have been made by 
managers and others, and are added as an 
appendix. Most of the critics are practical 
men, but they tend to ignore one certain 
asset of a National Theatre, which is pres- 


RTS BOOK. NAL 


tige. The Comédie Frangaise, however 
dull and unenterprising it may be, is al- 
ways well filled. The Burgtheater is 
called a museum of antiquities by most 
of the cultivated people in Vienna, but the 
same number of good playgoers regularly 
present themselves at its doors. A National 
Theatre in England, with the prestige of 
Shakespeare to begin with, might easily be 
an immense commercial success. 


FIGARO 


Beaumarchais, by René Dalséme, 
translated by WHannaford Bennett. 
Putnam’s: New York. $5.00. 


EAUMARCHAIS is perhaps the 
most astonishing and incredible figure 
in all the noble army of play writers. A 
watchmaker who conversed freely with 
Kings, a forger of libels who passionately 
espoused causes of truth and liberty, a dis- 
enfranchised citizen who acted as unofficial 
liaison officer with foreign powers, a petty 
trickster who ran an enormous trading com- 
pany and had forty ships on the high seas, 
a petted darling of a royal court who wrote 
fearlessly of the corruption of the nobles, 
and, finally, a champion of freedom, author 
of a play which sounded the death knell of 
the old order, who barely escaped the guil- 
lotine and was five times proscribed and 
outlawed by the people he had helped to 
liberate. His life, even in the undistin- 
guished biography of René Dalséme, is far 
more exciting and diverting than his plays, 
important as they are in the history of the 
theatre and of its relations to the social 
order. 

The Marriage of Figaro suggests to us 
today little more than the lighter moments 
of grand opera—soprano trills, white lights, 
powder, patches, satin knee breeches, silver 
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turous jack-of-all trades with a supreme 


and brocades. It is hard to associate its 
tinsel gaieties with the storming of the Bas- 
tille and the red frenzies of the Terror, yet 
Beaumarchais’ play was the prelude to the 
French Revolution, played, to be sure, on 
a silver trumpet, but none the less a note of 
warning—a premonition of deliverance to 
the people and disaster to the crown. One 
man at Versailles sensed the menace behind 
its ready wit and apparent harmlessness. 
Louis XVI, listening in silence to the first 
reading of the play, checked the enthusiasm 
of the Queen and her satellites with a frown: 
“It is detestable, unactable—it will never be 
produced!” he exclaimed, and thereupon 
prohibited its production, to the indignation 
of the author who saw no harm in his merry 
masterpiece. The King fought the play for 
three years, but he could not stem the sin- 
ister tide which carried Figaro, gay and 
débonaire, on its crest. In the end he suc- 
cumbed to the pleadings of Marie Antoi- 
nette and his brother the Comte d’Artois, 
who was in love with Louise Contat, creator 
of the role of Suzanne, and had had the 
play rehearsed several times in his own pal- 
ace. The Marriage of Figaro was pro- 
duced by the Comédie Francaise on Febru- 
ary 27, 1785. One of the most brilliant au- 
diences that ever assembled in a public thea- 
tre greeted the long awaited premiére. The 
lords and ladies of the old régime, brilliant 
as birds of Paradise, chattering gaily, and all 
unconscious of their impending doom, ap- 
plauded Figaro’s sallies and listened amia- 
bly to his attack on the sacrosanct rights of 
privilege: “Because you are a great lord 
you fancy yourself a genius,” the impudent 
barber-valet exclaims, “Nobility, fortune, 
rank, place—all these things make you 
proud. But what have you done to de- 
serve them? You have put yourself to the 
trouble of being born, nothing more!’’ Fi- 
garo was greeted with cheers and abuse, 
with admiration and fury, with a storm of 
polemics for and against, which is only 
comprehensible if we understand the times 
—and the author. And for this we can 
turn to M. Dalséme’s life which gives for 
the first time in English a fairly complete 
account of this extraordinary man. 

Pierre Augustin Caron, the watchmaker’s 
son who took the name of Beaumarchais 
when he stepped into courtly circles was 
Figaro himself, a lively irrepressible, adven- 


gift of eloquence. The theatre was his 
natural medium of expression, and the thea- 
tre has made him immortal, but he gave 
only a small portion of his time and energy 
to writing and staging his plays, and only 
two of them have survived—T he Barber of 
Seville and The Marriage of Figaro. [p 
these plays Beaumarchais re-introduced into 
the French theatre the comedy of intrigue 
which Moliére’s comedy of types had almost 
eliminated. It was the lively plots of his 
plays, the irresistible complication of events, 
as well as their spirited dialogue and the 
charm of their characters that delighted and 
surprised their first audiences. Figaro him- 
self is Beaumarchais’ master-creation. In 
this super-valet, this surgeon-adventurer, 
this man of the people turned philosopher 
and deus ex machina, Beaumarchais incor- 
porated the ideal conception of the plebian 
—the proletarian of his day. He did it 
gracefully and lightly, laughing as he hacked 
at the roots of aristocratic power, exalting 
his devil of a valet on an edifice of witty 
sayings, spiced dialogue and _hair-brained 
adventure. He never dreamed that this 
warm hearted, canny and good-natured 
creature would lead his world through the 
bloody carmagnole of the Terror. 
Though Beaumarchais is remembered for 
his plays, his life was chiefly occupied in a 
series of intricate business ventures and a 
bewildering complexity of law suits. He 
broke into Louis XV’s court, first as watch- 
maker to the King, then as music master 
to the Royal Princesses. There he bought 
himself a lucrative charge, entered into busi- 
ness dealings with Paris Duverney and 
gradually made himself a position in that 
corrupt and supercilious society which sur- 
rounded the King. A lawsuit in which the 
right was undoubtedly on his side, went 
against him and he began writing those Me- 
morials which were so brilliantly satiric and 
witty that Voltaire trembled for his laurels. 
Disgraced by the judgment against him, he 
went to London on a shady mission con- 
cerned with libels, and when libels were 
lacking, invented them himself. He had 
dealings with that grotesque creature the 
Chevalier d’Eon, the man-woman spy and 
blackmailer who haunted pre-revolutionary 
affairs. While in England he became fired 
with enthusiasm for the cause of American 
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liberty, and we have the extraordinary pic- 
ture of an outlawed citizen closeted with the 
King of France in conference on no less a 
subject than French intervention on behalf 
of England’s rebellious colonies. Beaumar- 
chais was thoroughly conversant with the 
subject and warmly on the side of the colo- 
nists. Louis XV allotted him one million 
francs from the royal treasury to found a 
company which should trade with the colo- 
nies, and in the pursuit of this gigantic en- 
rerprise, Beaumarchais, at last restored to 
citizenship, equipped forty ships and sent no 
less than six million dollars’ worth of goods 
to America for which he was never paid. 
The outbreak of the French Revolution, his 
dealings with the changing home govern- 
ments, his escape from death, his exile and 
final homecoming end the tale as dramati- 
cally as it began. M. Dalséme has assem- 
bled a vast amount of material into a read- 
able whole. It is unfortunate that he has 
felt it necessary to novelize his story even as 
much as he has. The picture is sufficiently 
arresting without the titivating brush of the 
restorer, but on the whole his book is in- 
teresting and valuable and the index and 
pictures added to its American edition in- 
crease its general usefulness. 


VIRGIL GEDDES 


The Earth Between and Behind the 
Night, by Virgil Geddes. Samuel 
French: New York. $1.75. 


HOSE who are interested in the 
future of American drama will be 
grateful to Samuel French for publishing 
these plays and to Barrett Clark for 
championing in an introductory note Mr. 
Geddes’ work. The reading of the plays 
leaves no doubt that their author has gifts 
far above the average. It bears out the 
impression made by the production of 
The Earth Between for a few nights at 
the Provincetown Playhouse in the winter 
of 1929. Mr. Geddes’ dialogue is re- 
markably compressed, meaningful and in- 
tensely alive. For the most part his 
characters are convincing. Particularly in 
The Earth Between do dialogue and 
character blend with place-atmosphere to 
give a unified and compelling effect. Only 
a poet’s mind could achieve such a synthesis. 
Mr. Geddes is obviously at the begin- 


ning of really significant achievements. So 
far he has not given his talent wide enough 
sweep. His themes and his treatment of 
them have seemed cabined and confined. 
Occasionally, too, in his effort to obtain 
poetic effect he has allowed his character 
to be unconvincing, as in Behind the Night 
Mildred (an inmate of a house of prosti- 
tution) asks of Bartell: “I am the woman 
you seek for in your dreams?” and then 
apologizes for this poeticism in an aside: 
“God, he makes me talk like a minister.” 
Should Mr. Geddes, encouraged by the 
succes d estime of The Earth Between at- 
tack an important dramatic idea with the 
same economy of dialogue but with the 
purpose of achieving a fully rounded and 
quite complete play, there is little doubt 
that he would immediately take his place 
as one of America’s foremost dramatists. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 
The Pageant of America, by Oral 


Sumner Coad and Edwin Mims, Jr. 
Yale University Press: New Haven. 


Vol. 14. 


HE AMERICAN STAGE is one 

volume of the elaborate Pageant of 
America, issued by Yale University, con- 
taining a pictorial and textual record of 
our history. The frontispiece is a portrait 
of George H. Hill as Hiram Dodge in 
that early American comedy, The Yankee 
Pedlar. On the last page of the book are 
two pictures, number 1026 and 1027; the 
first is a setting by Sam Hume for a per- 
formance of the Romance of the Rose at 
the defunct Arts and Crafts Theatre in 
Detroit, the second, a set by Rollo Peters 
for Jane Cowl’s production of Romeo and 
Juliet. In the three hundred and fifty 
pages between these pictures is a vast, 
amusing and useful, if not too well organ- 
ized, hodge-podge of notes on the high- 
lights of the American theatre and biogra- 
phy of theatre folk. As you run through 
the pages quickly, you get a frightened and 
frightful sense that this is the way the 
American theatre has really looked in the 
years since it began, so much that is bor- 
rowed, so much that is bad, and at the same 
time, so much that is brave and gay and 
forward looking. If you want only the 
best in your history and interpretation of 
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the theatre, you will not need this book, 
but it will take the place of many records 
and biographies on a theatre bookshelf. 


German Plays of the 19th Century, 
by T. M. Campbell. Crofts: New 
York. $4.00. 


UST when you have made up your mind 

that you will never, under any circum- 
stances, add another compilation to your 
books of plays, but that you will pick and 
choose your own singly, comes a volume 
of German plays of the nineteenth century 
to fill a real need. The plays, twelve of 
them, ranging from Tieck’s Der Gestie- 
felte Kater, through Kleist and Grillpar- 
zer and Hebbel, to Hauptmann’s Einsame 
Menschen, give well the range of the cen- 
tury. The plays are printed in German 
but are supplemented by an exceedingly 
useful introduction by the editor, Thomas 
Moody Campbell, and by a useful bibliog- 
raphy and a chronological list of the im- 
portant plays that came to life either in 
book form or on the stage in Germany 
during the century. 


Producing Plays, by C. B. Purdom. 
Dutton: N. Y. $2.50. Creative Dra- 
matics, by Winifred Ward. Appleton: 
N. Y. $2.25. Make-Up, by John 
F. Baird. Samuel French: N. Y. $1.50 


HESE three books are written pri- 

marily for active workers in the 
theatre, especially for Little Theatre 
workers. They are technical and practical 
in their discussion of theatre problems. 
Mr. Purdom in his book Producing Plays 
writes, however, of a few of the esthetic 


problems that must be dealt with by a capa. 
ple producer as well as the innumerable de. 
tails of mechanism that must be mastered, 
Producina Plays is a handbook for the ama- 
teur director filled with sound artistic ad- 
vice and suggestions for solving material 
difficulties. ‘What the producer needs to 
know about the stage,” Mr. Purdom says, 
“amounts to exactly everything there is to 
know . . . the producer’s function is some- 
what similar to that of the conductor of an 
orchestra. He determines the pace, empha- 
sis, form and spirit of the work given him, 
Unlike the conductor, he is not seen at the 
performance and may not even be present; 
but his influence should be as unmistak- 
able.” From this statement of the pro- 
ducer’s function he continues to explain 
in detail all that the producer must con- 
sider from the choice of a play and man- 
agement of a cast to the use of lighting and 
make-up. Miss Ward’s Creative Dra- 
matics is also a complete guide for a pro- 
ducer or coach, but applies only to chil- 
dren’s theatres and grade school and high 
school dramatics. Miss Ward, who is the 
supervisor of dramatics in the public schools 
of Evanston, Illinois, as well as an instruc- 
tor in dramatic production at Northwest- 
ern University, writes of the problems and 
her solutions in six years of supervising 
children’s dramatics. She discusses not only 
play production but festivals and assembly 
programs as well. Complete instructions 
on how to make-up told in simple and con- 
cise language make John Baird’s book 
Make-Up valuable to the novice on the 
stage. The process of making-up for prac- 
tically every type of face is described step- 
by-step in this little manual. 
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One of Gifford Beal’s spirited etchings of the excit- 
ing life of the circus. Contemporary artists are find- 
ing a wealth of material and inspiration in this great 
theatre of canvas and sawdust. (Courtesy of the 


Kraushaar Galleries ) 
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ROADWAY has endorsed CENTURY Lighting Equipment. Over 
productions were CENTURY lighted. And the season isn’t over yet. 


The Little Theatre falls in line with Broadway because it finds CENTU 


improved in design, sound and practical in construction, and always econom 


Write for advice and prices 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


351 West 52nd Street, New York City 


BROADWAY and the LITTLE THEATRE 


forty of the current year’s 


RY equipment original and 


ically priced. 









EQUIPMENT APPARATUS 


Footlights Spotlights Dimmers Stage Cable 
Borderlights Floodlights Floor Pockets Color Mediums 
Act Announcers Color Wheels Wall Pockets Music Stands 
Exit Signs Color Frames Connectors Lenses 
Aisle Lights Scenic Effects Plugging Boxes Pipe Clamps 














Stage Lighting 


SUPPLIES 
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Specialists 


STAGE LIGHTING 


for 


Large and small theatres 


Complete line of theatre elec. 
trical equipment and effects for 
sale or rent 


Write for quotation 
DUWICO 
315 West 47th St., New York City 
_—-—, 

















Your inquiries cordially invited 


KLIEGL 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


THEATRICAL + DECORATIVE +» SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 50th Street 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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Large and Small Theatres 


544 West 30th Street, New York 


| 
| Stage Equipment! | 


and 


Rigging Supplies 
for 


Information on any 
rigging problem furnished 


PETER CLARK, Inc. 
—aaoOE 
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ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Painter of 


Strike Up the Band 


Fifty Million Frenchmen 


N.Y. 


The Green Pastures 


142 West 39th Street, 
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Books 


Draperies and Settings 





———— 
New Catalog of Art Books 

comprising works on 

The Theatre, Costume, 

Decoration, Dancing, etc. 

| Sent upon request 

GOTHAM BOOK MART 

51 West 47th Street New York City 


SPECIAL FABRIC, TRIMMING 
AND TEXTILE SERVICE 


for Little Theatre Groups 
Write us for advice. 

Samples cheerfully furnished 

J.J. WYLE & BROS., INC. 


1441 Broadway 718 So. Broadway 
New York City Los Angeles, Calif. 





jookSs ON THE THEATRE 
Rare and Out of Print 
New and Second-hand 


Catalogue 20, entitled THE THEATRE 
will. be sent post free on request to 





‘| The Bookroom of J. Kyrle Fletcher, Ltd. 
The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
ON THE THEATRE 


in all its phases ; 
the Dance, the Art Film 
} from all the countries of Europe 
+ Send for lists 
B. WESTERMANN CO., Inc. 
18 WEST 46th STREET N. Y. C. 


THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 

Successful One Act Plays 

PO Hartford, Conn. 


J 














RUDOLPH FIELD, PUBLISHER 


wil gladly review and consider for publication all 

manuscripts submitted to him free of charge. Full 

length books preferred. Include return postage. 

Dept. S. ae 

| Curious Rare and Limited Editions priced 
unusually low. 

Send for catalogue of unusual books. 


FIELD BOOK SERVICE, INC. 
1%61 Broadway, Dept. T, N. Y. 








Cc. 





Costumes 





COSTUMES 
EAVES COSTUME CoO. 
151 W. 46th St., New York 
} Costumers for leading Broadway producers. 


} Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 


| Write for illustrated catalogue. 
i COSTUME your show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ 
c. Cutumes are used in practically every New 





York Tork production. These same costumes are 
~ for your use. 25,000 to choose from. 

list of requirements for our proposal. 
— BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 
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Draperies and Settings 








BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 

“4 Settings and Painted Scenery made to 

Batinls “Schoole Che bee Ske ane 
urches— Clubs — Little 

Tatre—Our Specialty. 

Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 

Write for Information 


443 W. 47th | St., N. Y. C. 
a. 
 W. 96th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCENERY? 


™ it is true what they all say: 
have the World’s Most Beautiful 


Settings for Rent. 
RE) 













GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 





WEISS & SONS 
Mfrs. of 
DRAPERIES 
for 
THEATRE & STAGE 
5OS West 43rd St. 


CURTAINS FURNITURE 


New York 





Employment Register 





Available September Ist 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
Director 


Associated with Richard Boleslavsky, Maria 
Ouspenskaya and Ellen Van Volkenburg; re- 
cently Head Dramatic Department, Cornish 
School, Seattie, Wash. 
Address HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
Box 605, Point Pleasant, New Jersey 





Manuscripts 


WRITE for the TALKIES! 


For adequate representation among talking pic- 
ture producers, New York market, send your 
stories promptly. No special form, theme, dia- 
logue or length required. The story is the thing! 
Correspondence invited. 

DANIEL O’MALLEY CoO. 


Suite T, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Schools and Studios 
TRAINING for the STAGE 


Summer Course—June 23rd—August Ist 
A six-weeks’ course of Concentrated, Individual 
Training. Expert, unbiased advice as to your 
possibilities in the theatre. Circular on Request 

LOUISE GIFFORD 
A director of the former Theatre Guild School. 
An instructor at Columbia University. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 9845 














The International 
Marionette Laboratory 


The most complete line of Marionette equipment, 
material and publication in the world. Both 
imported and domestic. 


Inquire about our Free Technical Service 
General P. O. Box 238, New York City 


Student Residences 


firs. Boswell’s 
Student Residence in New York 
ESTABLISHED 1916 





Patronized by 





1 girls of prominence attending 
boarding schools as day pupils, special schools 
of Business, Art, Music, Drama and ~ siversity 
Extension Courses. For detailed iz, nation 
regarding accommodations, interview or write 

Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
344-346 West 84th Street New York 
Susquehanna 7653 Open All Year 

Toward a 


THEATRE LIBRARY 


A brief classified bibliography covering every 
period and country. A review, description, the 
publisher and price of each book are given. 
Paper bound—Price 20 cents. 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 











PR DCAM wl CAM wD COBY aD OL 
Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


The 
DRAMA BOOK 


SHOP, INC. 
48 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





HAVE YOU READ? 
HOTEL UNIVERSE 


Philip Barry $2.00 
MICHAEL AND MARY 
A. A. Milne 2.00 
THE MAN IN POSSESSION 
H. M. Harwood 1.25 
NINE TILL SIX A. & P. Stuart 1.25 
MRS. MOONLIGHT Benn Levy 1.25 


THE ROOF John Galsworthy -95 








Costume book in colors 
sent free 


151-3 W. 46th St. 
New York 








Theatrical Equipment 





CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 


Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 


Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing 
Lava, Birds, Butterflies, Flying 
Angels, Etc. 


Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 


258 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 
Tel. CHElsea 2171—All Hours 


If Used on the Stage, Call Us 
SCENERY 
Amateur and Professional Productions. 
Complete Scenery. Mechanical Effects. 
Props. Dancing Mats. We also rent. 


No catalogues—but special attention to your 
problems. 


THEATRICAL PROPERTIES STUDIOS 





501 West 44th Street, N. Y. Medallion 2894 | 




















YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


—problems may be answered by the use 
of our scientifically designed and highly 
efficient stage lighting units. It has been 
demonstrated that our 9” Cube Box 
Lights are versatile and fill many exact- 
ing requirements. 

Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 
illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 

71 Brimmer Street 








Boston, Mass. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL of the DRAMA 


2nd Year Begins September 29, 1930 


Students not connected with Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College may be admitted in small numbers 
by satisfying the faculty of 


WALTER PRITCHARD EATON 


George Abbott 
Winthrop Ames 

J. Brooks Atkinson 
Philip Barry 

Lewis Beach 

S. N. Behrman 
Heywood Broun 
John Mason Brown 
Elliot Cabot 

David Carb 


Professor C. T. Copeland 


H. W. L. Dana 
Owen Davis 


Once a fortnight 


Harriet KNOWLTON, Secretary, Cambridge School of the Drama, Rogers Building, 





Faculty 


ALBERT R. LoveJoy, Director 


Board of Governors 


Walter Pritchard Eaton 
Vinton Freedley 

Isaac Goldberg 
Walter Hampden 
Norman Hapgood 
Sidney Howard 
Robert Edmond Jones 
Robert Littell 
Kenneth Macgowan 
Percy Mackaye 
Robert Middlemass 
Hiram K. Motherwell 


Professor J. Tucker Murray 


FOR BULLETIN ADDRESS: 


Cambridge, Mass. 


their special 


a member of the Board of Governors will lecture. 


fitness. 


H. W. L. Dana 


Eugene O'Neill 

H. T. Parker 
Osgood Perkins 
Gilbert Seldes 

J. W. D. Seymour 
Edward Sheldon 
Robert Sherwood 
Lee Simonson 

R. Dana Skinner 
Maurice Wertheim 
John D. Williams 
Owen Wister 

F. ©. Packard, Jr. 

















mbassador 


The prestige 
of the Hotel 
Ambassador 
parallels the 
prominence of 
its guest. 


Famous folks 
from the stage 
and screen 
prefer the per- 
fection of this 
internationally 
famous hos- 
telry. 


NEW YORK 
PARK AVENUE AT 5ist STREET 


ATLANTIC CITY 
“PALM BEACH: 
LOS ANGELES 














Stage Lighting 
Headquarters 
for 
Professional Theatres 
Little Theatres 


Amateur Theatricals 
Colleges and Schools 





BABY SPOTLIGHTS 


A Few Items in the 
Complete CAPITOL Line 


Aisle Lights Dimmers 
Colorwheels Electric Fire Logs 
Act Announcers Exit Signs 

Arc Lamps Footlights 
Borderlights Lenses 
Bunchlights Olivettes 
Colorframes Scenic Effects 





r 


F REE! 
| Send for 92-page illustrated Lighting 
Book and Catalog; contains useful in 
formation, wiring data,etc. Sent free. | | 


hea St Stagg ighting Ca 


New York 


626 tons Avenue 








| 














For 

YOUR THEATRE LIBRARY 
WwW 

Theatre Arts Prints... $2.50 


intro. by John Mason Brown 
A history in 150 illustrations 
& 
Theatres __ iis anid 
by Joseph Urban 
Original drawings and plans 
a 
Theatre ___. os 
ed. by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
Essays on the theatre arts 
e 
The Art of the Dance______.. 7.50 
Essays by Isadora Duncan 
intro. by Sheldon Cheney 
a 
Plays of American Life 
and Fantasy. - ____. Sm 
ed. by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
18 one-act plays 
e 
Drawings for the Theatre. 5.00 
by Robert Edmond Jones 
35 stage designs 
o 
La Argentina 10.00 | 
by André Levinson 
A Study in Spanish Dancing 


order from 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 


119 West 57th St., New York City 
~ 
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Apert R. Lovesoy, Director 


George Abbott 
Winthrop Ames 

J. Brooks Atkinson 
Philip Barry 

Lewis Beach 

S. N. Behrman 
Heywood Broun 

| John Mason Brown 
| Elliot Cabot 

David Carb 
Professor C. T. Copeland 
H. W. L. Dana 
Owen Davis 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL of the DRAMA 


2nd Year Begins September 29, 1930 


Students not connected with Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College may be admitted in small numbers 
by satisfying the faculty of their special fitness. 


Faculty 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Board of Governors 


Walter Prichard Eaton 
Vinton Freedley 

Isaac Goldberg 
Walter Hampden 
Norman Hapgood 
Sidney Howard 
Robert Edmond Jones 
Robert Littell 
Kenneth Macgowan 
Percy Mackaye 
Robert Middlemass 
Hiram K. Motherwell 
Professor J. Tucker Murray 


Once a fortnight a member of the Board of Governors will lecture. 


FOR BULLETIN ADDRESS : 


Harriet KNOWLTON, Secretary, Cambridge School of the Drama, Rogers Building, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


H. W. L. Dana 


ARTHUR SEGAL 


Eugene O'Neill 
Professor F. C. Packard, Jr. 
H. T. Parker 
Osgood Perkins 
Gilbert Seldes 

J. W. D. Seymour 
Edward Sheldon 
Robert Sherwood 
Lee Simonson 

R. Dana Skinner 
Maurice Wertheim 
John D. Williams 
Owen Wister 

















American Institute | 
of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 
MODERN EDUCATION FOR 


RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
AND MUSIC 





Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 
Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 
Dalcroze Certificate provides New 
Profession for College and Music 

Students 


Season October 6th to May 30th | 
Booklet upon request, Dept. A | 


PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 
9 E. 59th St., New York, Volunteer 1357 














Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 
RONNY JOHANSSON 
JOHN MARTIN 


ELSA 
INDLAY 


EURYTHMICS 
| DANCE 
DRAMATICS 


Courses Begin 
October 6th 


| Write for Catalog 
| 264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Ashland 2090 




















KHENES 
BOONE 


OFFERS ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE FROM 
STAGE TO CREATIVE, 
NORMAL COURSES 
FOR THE TEACHER. 
POUWE FORTHE MIME 
BOoK LET oOo.” 


REQUEST A A A 
W 


BARBIZON=BPLAZA 
NEW YORK CiITy 


SCHOOL 


OF THE 


DANCE 














Intensive Training and Experience in 


ARTS AND CRAFTS | 


RELATED TO 
THEATRE 


for talented young people 

who have completed a high 

school course or equivalent 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6 


After School Classes in 
(once a week) 
DANCING, PANTOMIME, VOICE AND 
SPEECH 
Students 6 to 18 


























The NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 


STUDIOS 


139 West 56th Street Circle 1820 


FEAGIN 


JSchootof 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting Play Producing 
Teaching Directing Entertaining 
Public Speaking Musical Comedy 
Motion Picture Acting 
Radio Broadcasting 
Diction, Pantomime, Fen- 
cing, Stagecraft. Develops 
Personality through train- 
ing in Expression. General 
Cultural Education. Eve- 
ning Classes. Children’s 
Classes. Fall term opens 
September 22nd. 


For Catalog Address LUCY FEAGIN, 
611-K Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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School and Studio Directory continued 





OENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. OENIS AND TEO SHAWN 


SCHOOL OF DANCING 
ANNO ITS RELATED ARTS 


Announces Fall Classes 
in Denishawn House and Steinway Hall Studio 





Also a three month course by 


MARGARETE WALLMANN 


director of the 


WIGMAN SCHOOL, BERLIN 


BEGINNING OCTOBER FIRST 
Write for catalogue W 


STREET 


AS 


NEW YORK CITY 








113 WEST 57th 























MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 46 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and 


Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 


FALL TERM STARTS OCTOBER 27th 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, New York City 























SrubpIO rn: DANCE 


OPENING OCTOBER 1, 1930 


JEAN BORLIN 


director of the SWEDISH BALLET 


MODERN AND CLASSIC BALLET 
TECHNIQUE ee PLASTIC ee 
RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT. 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS-- 
PROFESSIONAL BALLETS 
ARRANGED, 


Write for information to 


STUDIO 615, STEINWAY BUILDING 
113 WEST 57tH ST. - NEW YORK 
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WE WILL PAY 


the following prices for 
back numbers of THEATRE 
ArTs: 
Vol. I, No. 2—$5.00 
Vol. I, No. 3— 7.00 
Vol. III, No. 4— 7.00 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 


Student Residences 


firs. Boswell’s 
Student Residence in New York 
ESTABLISHED 1916 
Patronized by girls of prominence attending 
boarding schools as day pupils, special schools 
of Business, Art, Music, Drama and University 
Extension Courses. For detailed information 
regarding accommodations, interview or write 
Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
344-346 West 84th Street New York 
Susquehanna 7653 Open All Year 


MISS BELDEN’S RESIDENCE 


165 West End Avenue—cor. 82nd Street 
Beautiful View of the Hudson River. All out- 

side rooms. Every modern convenience. Ele- 
vator Service. Atmosphere of a home. Open all 
year. Chaperonage elective. 














Catalogue Tel. Susquehanna 0045 














CANADIAN 
FOLK SONG 

and 
HAN DICRAFT 








OCTOBER 16, 17, 18 


| of the 


Ottawa River... spinners and weavers 


from I'Ile d’Orléans... Metis, descendants 
of voyageurs who intermarried with Indi- 
ans of the West . . . staging for youa 
pageant of their simple, singing lives. 
Chansons sung for you by Aahitanis just as 
they sing themat their work! Champlain's 
celebrated “Order of Good Cheer”! A 
French Canadian wedding staged with 
fiddlers! Country dances of six provinces 


of Old France 


Canada and half-breeds of the Far West. 


folk dances of French 


This festival is held in the great halls 
of Chateau Frontenac, Canadian Pacific's 
baronial hotel. Add to this the relaxation, 
the thrill of French Canada at autumn, 
a precious slice of life—seen and lived! 


Moderate fall rates at Chateau Fron- 


| tenac. Through over-night Pullmans from 


New York and Boston. Complete infor- 
mation from Canadian Pacific, 344 Madi- 
son Ave., New York; 405 Boylston St, 


Boston; Locust St. at 15th, Philadelphia; 


| or Chateau Frontenac, Québec, Canada. 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 


estival 
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